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The Oxford Museum.—-Balliol Chape l. 
Blenheim. 


XFORD offers a fresh point 
of interest at this time, 
even to those who know 
the ancient city well, in the 
University Museum now 





Oxford itself, often spoken 
of in our pages, few of our 
readers can require to be 
told anything. They know, 
if they have not seen with 
their own eyes (and if they 
have not, why have they 
not ?), that it is the most 
picturesque and interesting 
of cities: they know of 
Magdalen Tower and bridge, 
of St. Mary’s spire, the 
beauties of Merton, the 
High-street, the noble out- 
line of the Radcliffe Library, 
the rarities of the Bodleian, 
and of the hundred other 
things “of interest won- 
derful” that make up 


be viewed not merely with 
present pleasure, 

But with pleasing thought, 

That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years.”” 

The new Museum is in the northern part of 
the city, to the east of St. Giles’s-street, in the 
open space known as The Parks. We have 
given a plan and views of it,—two of the latter 
only a few weeks ago ;* and even more re- 
cently some particulars from Dr. Acland’s little 
book about it.t The principal of our two 
recent viewsshows the south end of the Museum, 
including the laboratories, studied from the 
kitchen at Glastonbury, and conveys very 
strictly the character of the building. The 
main front is at present somewhat flat, the 
entrance doorway and the carving around the 
windows and elsewhere, on which much of the 
effect will depend, being incomplete. The 
dormer windows, simple triangles, thin and 
poor, are not satisfactory ; and the office build- 
ings at the northern end are shabby disfigure- 
ments: still, as a whole, the building is an 
agreeable one, presenting many points of great 
interest, especially internally. Reference to 
the plan will show that the gateway opens into 
a glazed court : this is formed into five unequal 
aisles, by columns and arches of iron, support- 
ing the roof. The roof as at first raised was 
too light. This is not the case with the present, 
whereof the iron box girders of pointed-arched 
form, in their present unpainted state, oppress, 
not to say overwhelm, the decorative ironwork 
in the shape of spandrils and columns below. 
When varied with colour this evil will doubtless 
be lessened. 

It has been shown that the object of the 
Musewm is “to give the learner a general 
view of the planet on which he lives, of its 
constituent parts, and of the relations which it 
occupies as a world among worlds; and, 
secondly, to enable him to study, in the most 
complete scientific manner, and for any pur- 
pose, any detailed portion which his powers 
qualify him to grasp.” The decoration of the 
building is being made to bear on this purpose. 
The wrought-iron spandrils are worked to re- 





AZ 


present interwoven branches, flower, and fruit of | 


various trees and shrubs, native and foreign,— 
the sycamore, the palm, the oak, the chesnut, 
the elm, East Indian plants, Australian, and 
others ; while in the capitals of the columns we 
have the water-lily, passion-flower, holly, and 
other plants, skilfully wrought and arranged. 
Around the court is an open arcade of two 
stories, formed of piers and shafts, with arches : 





* Pages 252, 253. + Page 335. 


in the upper story four arches are supported by 
three shafts ; while in the lower, two arches are 
supported at their union by one shaft,—the 
|piers being the same in number in both 
cases. In the whole there are 125 shafts, and, 
including the capitals and bases of the piers, 
191 capitals and bases, which are or are to be 





| carved to represent groups of plants and ani- | 


| mals, illustrating various climates and epochs. 
|The shafts, properly arranged, under the 
direction of the Professor of ¢ reology, represent 
the various marbles and granites of the united 
| kingdom : thus, on the lower level, we have on 
the west the granitic series ; on the east the 
/metamorphic ; on the north calcareous rocks, 
‘chiefly from Ireland; and on the south the 


approaching completion. Of marbles of England. To analyse a little more 


minutely, and taking the west side for the 
example, we have on the south of the entrance 
Aberdeen grey granite, surmounted by the 
sculptured capital of Alismaceous plants ; next, 
Aberdeen red granite, crowned by the Buto- 
maces ; then the largely porphyritic grey 
granite of Lamorna, with a capital of the date 
palm. On the other side of the entrance 
stands a column of syenite, from Charnwood 
Forest, with the cocoa-paim for its crown ; then 
the mottled granite of Cruachan, the capital 
being Pontederacewe ; and, finally, the red 
granite of Ross in Mull, the gift of the Duke 
of Argyll, whose capital is Liliaceous. Here- 
after the name of each granite and marble 
should be cut or written below it : in fact,'there 
should be inscriptions everywhere to make the 
building speak. Many of the capitals of the 
lower shafts are already carved, together with 


engraved a few of these as specimens. The 


a long leaf-stalk with smallish leaves growing 
in pairs all the way along, forming a drooping 
green feather, the leaves being “set up,” like 
butterflies’ wings, and from the under side of 
the feather hangs a row of small white bells, 
| the size and shape of the wild hyacinth or blue 
| bell. Then there is the laburnum, and scores 
besides, that at once suggest themselves. 
A variety of experiments in colour have been 
| tried on the iron-work, mostly villanous ; and 
it has been determined to adopt white and 
buffas the prevailing colours, parts being picked 
out with maroon ; the box girders will be re- 
lieved with patterns. Nor will what we have 
described be the only adornment of this Court. 
On corbels, projecting from the front of the 
piers, it is proposed to place, as funds allow, 
the statues of the great men who first dis- 
covered, or first brought to important results, 
the several branches of knowledge which the 
edifice is intended to promote. “ In the mathe- 
matical department, Archimedes, Leibnitz, 
Newton ; in astronomy, Hipparchus, Galileo ; 
in geology, Cuvier; in chemistry, Lavoisier, 
Cavendish, Davy ; in biology, Aristotle, Lin- 
nus, John Hunter ; in medicine, Hippocrates, 
Sydenham, Harvey ; and, on special but very 
different grounds, as benefactors to the human 
race, Bacon, Volta, Oersted, Watt, and 
Stephenson, will be among the first whose sta- 
tues it is proposed to place here for the con- 
templation and example of all who may 
|hereafter enter, with various purpose, this 
| place of study and of work.” 
| Of these statues, as our readers may remem- 
| ber, the Queen has contributed five ;—those of 


Oxford,—a city which may adjoining corbels on the piers; and we have} Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, and Oersted. 
| The bachelors and undergraduates have added 


fern capital and the marsh-mallow corbel which | Aristotle and Cuvier; Mr. Ruskin, senior, 
are in conjunction (without any particular} Hippocrates ; the Rev. F. W. Hope, Linnzus ; 


reason by the way) are charmingly executed. | 


The capital comprises the maiden-hair spleen- | 
wort (Asplenium Trichomanes), the hart’s | 
tongue fern (Scolopendrium vulgare), and the | 
more common, but not less elegant, Lastrea | 
Filix mas.* 

In the lily-capital a snipe and some rep-| 
tiles are cleverly introduced. The carving of | 
the capitals and corbels has been mostly de- | 
signed and executed by the O’Sheas, of whom | 
we spoke commendingly long ago, when they | 
were at work in Dublin, and their nephew, | 
James Whelland. The sum allowed them for 


the carving in each bay, consisting of two | 
corbels, one capital, and some leaves on the} 


base of the shaft, is 15/. In arranging two or 


three of the capitals, Mrs. Brodie and Lady | 


Trevelyan have lent them their aid with good 
result. It is to be hoped these able carvers 
' will not be spoiled by praise, and led to think 
they need make no advance. They must con- 
tinue to throw their whole mind into the 


work, and sedulously seek aid wherever it is | ng 
been able to ignore. The vaults that cover 


to be found, or the last will be worse than the 
first. We speak not depreciatingly, but with 
good intent. 


| Returning to the wrought iron work, we 


must congratulate Mr. Skidmore for the able 
manner in which much of it is executed, and 
express a hope that means will be afforded him 
by architects of keeping together the body of 
| workmen which the execution of it has created. 
The amount of the contract for the ironwork of 
the roof and the pillars is 5,000/. and this is to 
include any charge that he might have con- 
sidered himself entitled to make in respect of 
the first roof. After examining a piece of his 
hammered iron-work in progress, Mr. Skid- 
more’s theory, that Early English foliage in 
stone had its origin in metal work, concerning 
which he read a paper in Oxford, it will be 
remembered, not long ago, seems less unlikely 
| than before. 

| Great variety has been introduced in the 
capitals and spandrils ; but the available types 
| offered by the field, the garden, and the hot- 
|house, are endless. Take the beautiful iris, 
that happens to be before us as we write, for 
|one example, with its three single petals and 
ithree doubled ones, its high stem springing 
directly from the root, and with long, bending, 
grass-like leaves ; or another flower that sug- 
gests itself, known as “ Solomon’s seal :” this has 








* See page 408. 


and Mr. Boulton, Watt. Two or three of 
these statues, by Mr. Munro and Mr. Woolner, 
are already on the premises, but cannot 
be judged of in their boxes as they lie. 
We may mention by the way that we 
were sorry to see no arrangements for arti- 
ficially lighting the Museum Court. Gas will 
be needed, and should at once be provided for 
to prevent the expense of a fresh scaffold here- 
after, to say nothing of the injury that may 
be done. The roof of the Court is glazed with 
glass slates, and the woodwork, rather heavy 
bars placed diagonally, interferes with the 
ironwork from some points of view. 

Around the Court are dispersed the lecture- 
rooms, work-room, and private studies re- 
quired in each department. Some of these 
have been decorated by Mr. Swan, cleverly, 
but so roughly as to have a make-shift appear- 
ance which is not entirely pleasing. 

Indeed, in many parts of the building there 
is a mean and pinched aspect, which those who 
have praised the building the loudest have not 


some of the rooms are turned more roughly 
than those of many speculative builders’ coal- 
cellars, and are simply coloured blue. The effect 
of these is altogether unsatisfactory. The best 
piece of Mr. Swan’s work is in Mr. Hope’s 
Museum, where the decorations, simple as 
they may be, show great life and variety. 
Even here, however, we must note that the 
diaper would have been more praiseworthy if 
the lines had been upright. 

It is to be regretted that the artist is not to 
be allowed to carry out his views in the Library, 
a fine apartment, where the colourings of blue 
and pale green proposed in lieu promise but 
ill, and will be. worse when the boarding 
shrinks and shows open joints. In the Geolo- 
gical lecture-room the Rev. Mr. Twyritt, of 
Christchurch, is covering the walls with repre- 
sentations of mountains, but these were not 
sufficiently advanced to admit of safe judgment. 

Let us add, before leaving the Museum, that 
the arrangements for the chemical department 
seem particularly good ; that the shell of the 
building was executed by Messrs. Lucas ; and 
that Mr. Bramwell is the clerk of the works. 

The Reading-room which has been built for 
the University under the same architects, if we 
mistake not, Messrs. Deane and Woodward, 
up a quaint court in the Corn-market, close to 
the Star Hotel (not a bad haven), is of the same 
character as the Museum ; and, like that, with 
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much that is truthful, excellent, and piquant, 
is injured by want of finish and completeness. 
It is chietly remarkable for the paintings with 
which the upper part of the walls is decorated 
by various artists. Unfortunately, being painted 
round the windows, the light is such that it is 
searcely possible to see the pictures, excepting 
at night when the gas is lighted. Coloured 
glass in the window-openings would probably 
obviate the objection. 

Very different in respect of finish and com- 
pleteness (and of course costliness) is the new 
chapel of Balliol College, by Mr. Butterfield ; 
the interior of which must be pronounced a 
very satisfactory work. It is rich in marbles 
and alabaster, and colourings and ironwork, 
and shows its connection with the church of All 
Saints in Margaret-street, London. The chancel 
is lined with alabaster, pierced with quatrefoils, 
with slate behind. The walls are decorated 
in a sort of niello, There is a screen of iron 
work at the west end te form an ante-chapel. 
The pavement is of marble inlaid. 

The exterior of the east end is less satis- 
factory. Variety has been sought by the use 
of a reddish stone with the ordinary freestone, 
applied in such a way as almost to excuse 
the common assertion on the spot, that it 
belongs to “the streaky bacon style.” There 
is a large five-light window, and some of the 
carving is very good. 

The Chapel at Exeter College, under the 
direction ef Mr. Scott, is approaching com- 
pletion t xternally. With its apsidal east end, 
buttresses, and lofty spirelet, it recalls at first 
sight the Sainte Chapelle of Paris. Within, it 
has a stone vaulted roof, white and red, larger 
columns than ordinary in such a position, of red 
stone, in the organ gallery at west end, and is 


being finished without stint. We prefer to with- | 


hold opinions of it until the removal of the 
scaffolding. The mouldings seem somewhat 
large, not to say clumsy ; and this applies to 
some of the details of the spirelet. Other very 
extensive works have been executed here under 
the same able and excellent architect, for 
whose abilities and character we have an 
equally high regard. When the honorary 
secretary of the Oxford Architectural Society 
said the other day, at a meeting of that society, 
that in our recent remarks touching Hereford 
Cathedral, we had “ tried to leave the im- 
pression that the present restorer (Mr. Scott) 
was the author of his predecessor's mischiefs,” 
he said what was untrne. Mr. Scott needs no 
such defender with us. The works at Exeter 
College include a residence for the Rector, as 
the principal of Exeter is called,—an excellent 
design,—and a new Library in the Fellows’ 
Garden. : 

If our readers, when they visit Oxford, 
should find the sun shining as pleasantly, and 
the streets and even the more rural outskirts 
sinelling as unsavoury, from some unexplained 
cause, as we did, they will be tempted to get into 
the country,—to Nuneham-park perhaps, where 
they will see the odd seventeenth century con- 
duit, which was taken from Carfax in Oxford, 
(the point where the two main streets cross,) 


and so itself has come to be popularly ealled | 
Carfax.* Or they may “pull” down the Isis to | 
the old Norman church at Iffiey, with its well- | 
known fine west front and doorways, where | 


they will find the circular window has been 
restored and filled with stained glass in 
memory of Elliott Warburton, and,—a less 


common event,—the churchyard cross on the | 
south side of the church renewed ; and there, | 


under the ancient yew, semper virens, from 
which our forefathers cut their bows, may 
acquire a feeling of repose from a contem- 
plation of the dignity and nobility of the 
Norman tower. 

If, however, they have time on hand, let them 
go farther afield, to duke-ly Blenheim, where 
Vanbrugh, though he have “laid many a 
heavy load” on earth, has shown he was an 
artist ; not content to stick up a portico against 
a wall with windows in it, or to reproduce a 
building from abroad of which he had obtained 
the details. The skyline is picturesque and 
varied, and there is an admirable expression of 
poweraboutthe whole. AtCastle Howard, King’s 


Weston, near Bristol, and elsewhere, he shows 
the same love for massiveness, and skill in pro- 
| ducing effect. Blenheim was a nation’s noble 
gift. Why the inscription on Rysbrach’s 
elaborate statue of Anne, in the library, 
should place so much to the credit of the 
queen’s munificence, is not clear. In D’Israeli’s 


“Curiosities of Literature,” a history of the | 
building of Blenheim is given, which shows’ visitor will see in the chapel the new pulpit 
how many vexations after the death of the|of which we gave an engraving a few weeks 


queen it brought on Vanbrugh’s head, through 
the proceedings of the duchess, Sarah. 

The fineness of some of the pictures here is 
‘universally known, but the works themselves 











stretched hand are exqnisitely painted. The 
vortrait of Sarah, wife of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, “that wicked woman of Marl- 
borough,” as Vanbrugh calls her, is one of the 
best of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s works, as the 
—— of George Duke of Marlborough is of 
tommney’s. 

Before going out into the gardens, the 





ago.* It is a very elegant production, and 
rt of the carving, the foliage round the 

18 beautifully executed. It is to be regret: 

however, considering the number of persons 


are less so even to Londoners than they should| who are admitted to view it closely (in the 


be, considering how easily a visit can be paid. 


| Season from three to four hundred each week), 


In paintings by Rubens, it is singularly rich. | that the sculptor did not devote a little more 
There is no private collection of his works | time to the heads, so as to give to them a 


which can be compared with this ;—searcely, | greater amount of finish. 


The attendant who 


indeed, any national one. The pictures, gifts|showed it had never heard the architect's 
from the cities of the Netherlands, are mostly | name! 


in his best manner. Take, for example, the} 
picture of himself and his second wife, Helena | 
Formann, with a little child, or the Venus and | 


The domain is of large extent, perhaps 
twelve miles round; the cultivated gardens, 
themselves, oceupy a very large area, and are 


Cupid endeavouring to dissuade Adonis from | well filled with fine trees,— 


the Chase. A marvellous painter, truly, was 
Peter Paul Rubens, king of colourists! He 
dealt in the large. As he says in a letter to| 
W. Trumbull (1621), “1 confess myself to be, 
by a natural instinct, better fitted to execute 





“* The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sombre yew, 
Thesiender fir that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs.”’ 
Dyer. 


These, indeed, constitute the chief charm of 


works of the largest size rather than little | the grounds ; forthough there are somefine vistas, 


curiosities. My endowments are of such a) 
nature that I have never wanted courage to | 


a good piece of water, and views of considerable 
expanse, there are few remarkable scenic effects 


undertake any design, however vast in size or | —yesults of the landscape gardener’s art. Those 


diversified in subject.” His power and facility | 


who are curious in trees will find, besides the 


were wonderful, his industry enormous ; and | wide-spreading oak, the stately elm, and quiver- 


with noble purchasers waiting on all sides, | 
he was able to say to the alchemist who wished 
‘him to aid in discovering “the philosopher's | 
stone,” “ My friend, you are twenty years too | 
late: with these pencils and this palette all I) 
touch turns to gold!” It must not be sup- 
posed that he executed with his own hands all 
the acres of pictures which bear his name, and 
were, indeed, sent out by him. He appears 
almost habitually to have been aided by others. 
Thus, fault being found with a picture he had | 
painted for Ambassador Carleton, with the | 
view of making him take less, Rubens writes | 
to Trumbull (1621), “If the picture had been 
painted entirely by my own hand, it would be 
well worth twice as much. It has not been gone | 
over lightly by me, but touched and retouched | 
everywhere alike by my own hand.” * Again, | 
in a letter to Sir Balthazar Gerbier (1640), | 
seeing himself “ pressed to speak the truth 
\[as he writes], and not to deceive his Majesty 
|of Great Britain,” he says of a picture about to 
go from his house as one of his works, “I 
confess the said picture is not by my hand, 
| but entirely painted by one of the most com- | 
|mon painters (called Verhulst) of this city 
|[ Antwerp], after my design.” It would appear 
‘that he had, as assistants or disciples, at the 
‘time he painted the well-known remarkable 
series of twenty-one pictures for the Luxem- 
ibourg Gallery, representing the principal 
levents of the life of Marie de Medicis, Van- 
'dyck, Justus Van Egmont, Jacques Jordaens, 
Peter Van Mol, Cornelius Schut, Jan Van 
Hoeck, Simon de Vos, Deodato Delmont, 
Nicholas Vander Horst, Franck Snyders, 
Mompers, and Wildens. With their aid, 
working from his sketches and under his super- 
_intendence, he was able to complete this enor- 
/mous work in less than two years. 

But it is not simply in the works of Rubens 
that the collection at Blenheim is rich. There | 
|is a most important picture by Raffaelle, repre- | 
senting the Virgin enthroned, with the Infant | 





| 


on one side, and St. Nicholas of Bari on the 
other. This picture, with exquisite beauty 
and wonderful painting, is full of deep religious 
feeling. Of Vandyck, too, there are several 
fine specimens; for example, Strafford dic- 
tating to his secretary, Sir Thomas Mainwaring, 
where thought on the part of Strafford, and 
the attention of the secretary, are most 
strikingly expressed. We must notice, too, 
Carlo Dolce’s Virgin, with a crown of thorns, a 
charming picture, one of the finest ever pro- 
duced by the master: the head and out- 





“ better derivation of the term than Lt 
a ‘ 
quutre-voies, seems wanted. nat 


* Sainsbury’s ‘Original unpublished Papers, illus- 





ing ash, some of less common occurrence,—as 
golden yews, rose-coloured horse-chesnuts, the 
cryptomeria japonica, Araucaria imbricata, and 
two or three remarkable specimens of the ele- 
gant diodara ; and when they have seen and 
admired all these, made a few sketches of 
leafage, to serve in capital or string-course 
hereafter, and perhaps loitered to enjoy the 
park, they may back with fresh zest to 
Oxford,— 


“ That faire citie, wherein make abode 
So many learned impes.”’ 





ARRANGEMENT OF HOSPITAL-PLANS. 
THE ASHTON INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 
In the course of the week elapsed since our 
announcement of the decision of the Committee 
in the matter of the Ashton Infirmary Competi- 


‘tion, we have inspected the designs, and find that 


the inference as to the adoption of our views on 
hospital construction was correct. Aided by 
advice from medical men in Ashton and Dukin- 
field, to whose exertions, in sanitary measures, 
we testified when speaking lately of the district, 
as well as by the opinions so zealously put forth or 
advocated by Mr. Roberton, of Manchester, and 
about being brought to practical result in the in- 
firmary at Blackburn, the Committee at Ashton 
appear to have been from the first desirous to 
render their new building an example of arrange- 
ment and construction on the recently matured 
principles which we have so strenuously advocated ; 
and, we are glad to know, with good results in 
other localities. ‘The Ashton Committee are, we 
believe, anxious to build such an infirmary as 
shall be a model institution arranged on the 
pavilion plan; and, we trust, they will take all 
pains, before their building is commenced, to 
satisfy themselves on the probability of the em- 


‘bodiment of their views, whether regarding the 


site, the selected design, or the details of con- 
struction. 

Contrary to intimation made to us, we found 
the designs at the Ashton Town-hall packed up 
in readiness for return to the competitors; and 


Saviour in her lap, and St. John the Baptist | therefore, the time and the facilities, never great 


for our purposes, have in this case been reduced 
very seriously. We may console ourselves for 
exertions in such cases by stating, some day, cou- 
clusions which will be useful, on the course j 

many points, which it would be best for commit- 
tees to take, when desirous to arrive at accurate 
knowledge of designs submitted to them, We 
were, however, able to look at the majority of the 
designs carefully. Nearly the whole of the com- 
petitors have adopted the “pavilion principle” in 
intention, and a majority seem to have been in- 
fluenced by the particular design for the Black- 
burn Infirmary, in which the wards containing 50 


——— 








trative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens.”’ 


* See page 312, ante. 
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few as eight or ten beds each, and the central | however, a deep dell at the back of the ground | best size of wards for ensuring the two conditions 
-block containing the business and domestic offices, which would interfere with inexpensive execution | of health and facility of discipline, is from twenty 
and the operating rooms and wards, are placed at | of such designs as leave the principal unoccupied | to thirty-two sick. Wards smaller than of twenty 
right angles to a very long corridor, in such man-|space in front, whilst the portion of ground | beds, multiply both the attendance unnecessarily, 
ner that the wards are separated, and all well | which, according to the plan, appears to be imme- | and the corners, unfavourably for ventilation, in 
ventilated ; whilst the corridors having windows on | diately available, is of triangular form. The | proportion to the number of patients ;” and that 
both sides can be ventilated independently, and | result is apparent in the designs. Defects have | wards “smaller than of twenty beds, are more 
thus, it is supposed, would not conduct bad air,| arisen from difficulty of the reconcilement | difficult to ventilate by natural means alone. A 
and produce the “hospital atmosphere” in the build- | of the required direction for the axis of each | certain amount of space is requisite for diffusion, 
ing throughout its extent, as in the arrangement | ward, which should be north and south, with the | in order to secure perfect natural ventilation.” 
adopted at Netley, and in other defective forms of | immediate requirements for working the esta-| It is true that these opinions may have been 
plan, described and illustrated in our last year’s | blishment, and with the extension which is in| intended to apply to military and naval hos- 
volume. The plan at Blackburn will be at once | prospect. The author of the design with the | pitals, specially, or to those for large rather 
understood by aid of the rough diagram here | motto “Pure Air and Sunlight,” whose design| than small towns: but the population here 
| for some days stood first with the committee |to be provided for is very great. The design 
| of selection, and who must have paid very praise- which had the second premium adopts the prin- 
worthy attention to the subject, claims, whilst | ciple of the larger number ef beds, but is in 
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adhering to the instructions, to have completely | several parts not satisfactory; and the first 
overcome the difficulties, and “ turned them into} design, which in our opinion should not, on 
| advantages,” by “ boldly ” planning the structure | account of its deviations from the conditions, 
“facing nearly due west, slightly inclining to the | have received the premium, and would require 
south,” and thereby securing a more advantageous | further examination as to its securing the objeet 
given. The proportions are of course exaggerated. | view of and from the building. The extension in | intended by its designer and by the committee, is 
At the parts marked A, are staircases, and the this design would be wholly northward—the direc- | defective decoratively, and if built with its pre- 
corresponding parts, appropriated as dining-rooms, tion in which the land to be hereafter enclosed | sent details (intended as Elizabethan in character) 
reading-rooms, and rooms for special cases, are | extends. Most of the other competitors place the| would be a future discredit to the town, and 
separated from the wards with which they are in| general line of the building—that is, of the cor- | wanting in that architectural beauty and taste 
line, by the central corridor. This reference to ridor of communication-—parallel with the street | which are legitimate objects, and indeed essential, 
the Blackburn building it was necessary to make, or road, the wards being still north and south, | by all the reasoning, ina hospital on a model plan. 
because it serves to suggest what is the difficulty and as to the whole building, somewhat less | The committee have selected an architect in whom, 
in working out the principle. The object of all | exposed; but many of them overstep the ground, | probably, they can put confidence in many points. 
planning is concentration, and if one object in or encounter the other difficulties referred to, in The motto system is no reason for their not 
hospital arrangement is the opposite, or diffusion, | their proposals. Amongst the number of these is knowing him and others. We could ourselves 
it may be safely said that great distance of wards certainly the selected design—which does not | guess safely at the authorship of half-a-dozen of 
will be disadvantageous for inspection, and for the | quite accord with the conditions as to site, and| the designs, as in the last case at Manchester, 
supply of food, objects of special importance in perhaps not those of outlay—taking into account | from style of drawing and handwriting. But, 
hospitals. The plans, therefore, which recognize | foundations—if the block plan is to be adhered to.| apart from any unfairness from what we have 
the pavilion arrangement as important, do not all The difficulties, however, in the way of com-| noticed, as to the conditions, we doubt whether 
copy the Blackburn plan; and several, securing parison have been very great. We cannot but the plan has been selected best for the objects 
its merits, vary from it with advantage. A con- feel, that, but for these in addition to other de-| amongst those sent. Having raised for them- 
siderable proportion, however, do little more than mands upon us, the present occasion would have | selves difficulties which there are in the competi- 
copy the plan; or they adopt our assertions of re- | afforded an opportunity for our further advancing | tive question, in having to choose between injus- 
quirements, by rote, or letter, rather than the knowledge of requirements in hospital construc- | tice and acceptance of a design from an unknown 
principle intelligently, to adapt it, and improve | tion; and we need not hesitate to say as much.| man, the committee should have taken means 
upon it. The architects who communicated with | It is impossible, however, we are continually say-| to ascertain what was the best design, and should 
the secretary before the competition were referred | ing, for ourselves or others, to make adequate use| have given the premium to the author of it— 
by him to the Builder, whose authority, with that |of the matter in competitions, contributed to} employing the same individual to carry the work 
of Miss Nightingale and Mr. Roberton, is quoted knowledge of any given subject, so long as the | into execution, if they could feel satisfied as to his 
in the competitors’ reports pretty frequently—per- | work of weeks has to be compressed into afew hours. | capability and integrity. 
haps sometimes for what none of those desired | With whatever habits and experience reviewers} As usual in these cases, we have little chance 
allies of the contending parties would endorse.| have acquired, ¢hey caunot utilize the mass of | for description of the designs, and of the very 
There was little else in the way of “instructions ;” material which comes before them, any more than | points of importance to the principle, wherein one 
in fact, nothing more than the advertisement, and committees can adjudicate according to any expec- | design differs from another. We have a number 
a plan of the ground,—a course quite chiming tation that they hold out: each occasion like the | of notes and facts, and have many of the designs 
with our ideas, save that the competition was to present, therefore, passes by, and much labour of | at our elbow ; but we always feel that in describing 
be under mottoes, that there was no scale directed, brain and hand is wasted that might have been | in words what it is the office of drawings to de- 
and that the plan furnished was hardly clear as to | made to contribute to the advancement of a great | scribe—these it being impossible to give—we are 
the actual limits of the site. The result regarding social question, if not to the advantage of indi-| working against what may be almost insurmount- 
judgment of merits need not be mentioned. The vidual architects. Such designs as those we have! able. We will make the attempt in some few 
design was to be based on a supposed outlay of looked at, in Ashton, without reference to the | cases. 
10,000/. but the first outlay was not to exceed difference of their seules, would require a vast) The design by Mr. Joseph Lindley, marked 
6,000/.; and the committee were “desirous to amount of calculation and analysis, ere any Oe y 
ascertain” how many patients could “be accom- | opinion could be expressed as to the chief point 
modated for the proposed outlay.” There were set before the competitors, the question—how 
to be two stories only ; and there were certain | many patients could be accommodated, and with purposes of the infirmary, with corridor of com- 
specified uses of the apartments and offices of the | what amount of convenience in plan and appa- munication, surrounding an open quadrangle ; 
ground-floor. The designs were sent inon the 14th ratus for attention and treatment. That ques-/ whitst from this central mass the wards extend as 
of May, and the sub-committee met on the 18th. tion was one such as the committee were quite |two wings in the principal front, and as two 
On the 28th they selected five designs, to be sub- justified in submitting to professional opinion : in obliquely -disposed wings at the angles at the 
mitted in an order of merit to the general com- proportion, however, to the newness of the “pavi- pack, The last-mentioned parts of the building 
mittee, by whom, on the 2nd of June, the decision lion principle ” in this country, and to the diffi- are intended for future erection. They are 
as to the design which had been put first was | culties created by their own instructions, should | reached by staircases at the angles of the central 
overruled, and the second and third were put first | have been the means taken to discover and sche- block, and, as regards the upper floor, are quite 
and second. Of the tive, we should have thought dule the facts of the designs, to pronounce a0 | shut off, each ward from the main building. The 
the original first, with the motto, “Pure air and | opinion which might be just, and to have the | wards in line with the front have also their own 
sunlight,” best entitled to the place; whilst there | best result for themselves. No professional archi- | st aireases ; but these are connected by a corridor 
are other designs in the collection which would | tectural opinion, however, as we have said, Was | of communication. The difference here of detail 
have better deserved to be placed amongst the | taken; and no great time was spent, in a case petween this design and others, which may affect 
number for preliminary selection, than one or two | where the analysis of designs, and the tabulation | 4). principle, is this: whilst the wards “are in 
of the actual five. Professional assistance in the | and comparison of their features and cost, were a themselves planned according to the improved 
Opinion, it was thought might lead to unfairness | work of even unusual difficulty, and demanded | ideas, for ventilation by opposite windows, and 
and collusion. | time. with bath-rooms and closets at the far end, and 
Thirty competitors sent in designs, some of; We are, in truth, not altogether satisfied with | intermediate lobby; and with nurse’s room and 
them more than one design; and we believe there | the position of the matter at this moment of | inspection window at the other end, along with 
were about 150 drawings. The exhibition was} writing. We do not allude wholly to the site, | senilery, and a shoot for bandages and dirty 
open three days to the general public, and longer | though it be a clay soil, favourably placed, how- | jinen. the corridor, being only occasionally, rather 
by private view. | ever, for drainage; but to the manner in which than habitually, shut off from the staircases of 
The site for the infirmary is at Chamber-hills, | the majority of the competitors, including several the wards, w vuld remain a channel for conduction 
on the Mossley-road, towards the north-east of | of those whose designs have been most noticed, of efiiuvia, instead of being designed, as in other 
the town, near the workhouse, distant about | have served up rather than intelligently examined | cases, with a view to isolation of the wards, and 
three-quarters of a mile from the town-hall, and | and perfected our views, or those embodied in the | provided with a very large area of window, 
sufficiently elevated, though somewhat exposed to | Blackburn Infirmary. The latter building, as in | capable of being completely opened. Those who 
the smoke of the town driven by the prevailing | progress, we shall know more of shortly : but the | oan refer to our plan of the hospital at Bordeaux,* 
winds, and we apprehend not easily to be supplied | plan, with Mr. Roberton’s paper, in the Trans-| with which we inaugurated our more recent ad- 
with water. The site is given by Lord Stam-/actions of the Manchester Statistical Society, | yocacy of the “pavilion principle,” or who can refer 
ford; but part of it is leasehold, and subject to | gives eight beds to a ward, which circumstance | ¢o the plan of the Hospital de Lariboisiere, which 
a Chancery suit. The whole ground (about three | has probably led to the remarkable similarity of} we haveengraved,and shall give i an early number, 
acres), including area for the extension pro-| the designs for the Ashton building, in providing | may see that the pavilions are in these cases treated 
posed, would be not unfavourable to the arrange- | either eight or ten beds. Miss Nightingale says as separate buildings, placed at right angles to a 
ment of the future buildings, though the line of| in her answers to the questions of the Commission eS . 
the principal street runs obliquely. There is,|on the Sanitary Condition of the Army,—* The 




















“Nil desperandum,” to which the first premium 
of 1001. was given, consists of a central group 
of offices and rooms for residence and business 








* Vol. for 1856, p. 510. 
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corridor or arcade, open, or entered at almost any | feet each, besides convalescents’ rooms 24 feet by 
point from the uncovered central court; and that | 18 feet, and accident-rooms 14 feet by 10 feet. 
some exemplification of the full principle is made |The plan appears somewhat irregular on the 
in the plan at Blackburn. The def. ct, if such, in| ground, but above resolves itself into pavilions ; 
the chosen design is not that two wards are con-/|that is to say, blocks either wholly disconnected, 
nected end to end, a staircase between,—this/or, in the case of those of the front block, 
would be found in the best designs which were | joined only by an ample staircase, which could be 
sent in ; but is, that the whole of the wards in the | well ventilated. Some of the rooms of the ground 
ordinary working of the hospital are connected to| story have flat roofs, forming a terrace which 
one another and with the central building, unless | could be used by convalescents. In the ventilating 
in the case of the upper wards at the wings of the | arrangements, the air is admitted under each bed, 
back, by corridors, which, though better than many | and would pass out by openings immediately below 
in the older hospitals, could not be ventilated in} the ceiling. The fire-places are disposed under 
the manner now considered to be required. If the | the windows. The decorative character is a modi- 
French system or the Blackburn plan be correct, | fied Italian, with good grouping and several excel- 
the design under consideration for Ashton is not | lent features of effect, and is altogether better 
the best of the number we have examined. Con-|than either of the selected designs. In another 
tinuing the description, the internal court is sur- | design, by the same author, sent as a model design, 
rounded by a balcony on iron columns of doubtful | and not for the special site, the corridor of com- 
advantage, and it seems to be proposed to cover | munication between the pavilions is treated as a 
the area with glass. The staircases, we should | low clerestory. 

say, are ventilated by lanterns at the top. Car-/ Under the annexed de- 

rying the eye round the central block of the plan, | vice, two designs on the 

it contains the kitchen, scullery, and dairy depart- | pavilion principle are con- 

ments, with bed-rooms over; the matron’s bed- | tributed, differing mainly 

room and sitting-room, the reading-room over; as to the selection of the 

an entrance-hall, with convalescents’ room over, | key-note of the arrangement, in one case the 
and way out to a balcony in the front; the sur-/ kitchen, and in the other the laundry. Both 
geons’ rooms, a consulting-room, with the dining- | designs have a central corridor of communica- 
room for convalescents over; a waiting-room for | tion parallel with the principal front, and con- 





out-patients, with one entrance from the exterior; | necting the main building to the wings and) 


a dispensing-room, and an apothecaries’ room, over | staircases. This corridor, in one part, is only 
which parts of the plan are the operating-room, | an arcade with terrace-roof, and windows both 
with a gallery for students, and a skylight over, | sides, filled with casements which can be thrown 
and accident wards adjacent. There is also a| completely open, whilst the main buildings would 
hoist for injured patients. The laundry and wash- | be shut off by doors in glass screens, so that com- 
house fill the space at the end of the quadrangle, | plete isolation of the wards and thorough ventila- 
and are one story in height. Under these may tion of the corridors would be obtained. The 
be placed the dead-house and gost-mortem house. | general arrangement in the chief of the designs, 
Each ward is 62 feet by 30 feet, and 15 feet in| marked “A,” may be understood from the 
height ; and as there are to be ten beds, there|diagram in the margin, 
would be the large amount of 2,790 cubic feet per which, however, necessarily 











patient. : omits many principal features, = = 
_ Few of the designs give anything like this quan- | which we must supply by de- 
tity; yet most of them give the amount of nearly | scription. “Design A,” has 





2,000 feet as now generally deemed requisite.|the kitchen close to the corridor, indicated by a 
Twenty patients would be accommodated in each | single line ; and has the laundry and wash-house at 
wing ; that is to say, there would be forty patients | the back. “ Design B,” reverses that arrangement, 
in the part of the building to be first erected, | so as to allow the dirty linen to be passed down one 
and the same number in the obliquely placed | shaft to the wash-house, and the clean linen to be 
wings. The accommodatior of special cases and | brought up from the laundry at the landing of 
accidents, is very small. Eighty beds, exclusive | the principal staircase. The latter design displays 
of two small rooms for accidents, is a small number ingenuity in this respect: but, as the plans are 
for the district. In other points than those men- | worked out, the inconvenience attending long 
tioned, the design seems to us open to reconsidera- | carriage of the clothes would be less than that 
tion. It is scarcely desirable to place a tower|of the carriage of the food. There is also a 
without reference to the plan below, so that its | difference between the plan of “ A,” where two 
brickwork has to be carried on girders, resting on | wards for male patients, on each floor, forming, 
9-inch walls, It should be considered whether the | with their staircases and adjuncts, one range of 
radiating arrangement for the wards is desirable, | buildings at the north-west, are connected with a 
considering sunlight. corresponding range, south-east, by the corridor 
The design which received the second premium, | of communication ; and the plan of “ B,” where 
and is marked “Experience,” is by Messrs. Hayley |the wards are entirely in the buildings which 
and Son, of Manchester. It differs from other | project from the general line and corridor. In 
designs mainly in giving a much larger number | both designs half the principal wards are placed 
of beds to each ward, and a less amount of cubic | on ‘the ground-floor, Miss Nightingale’s evidence 
feet per patient, by which the design would get | published in the Report on Military and Naval 
120 beds in the buildings when wholly finished. | Hospitals, being quoted as justifying the arrange- 
The plan is somewhat in the form of the figure ment. In “design A,” the entrance-lobby opens 
tu; but the end perpendicular lines in the plan, | into the side of a hall, 50 feet 6 inches by 15 feet, 
representing principal wards, are connected at the | to be roofed with glass as a conservatory, and 
mere angle, with the horizontal part of the figure heated by an open fire-place and hot water cir- 
on the front of the building, though still too | culating from a boiler at the back of the grate. 
much so, we might perhaps say. The principal | In this hall, and in a gallery over the entrance- 
wards at the ends, are for twenty beds each, and | lobby, stands for flowers are proposed. Besides 
are 77 feet 6 inches in length, and 26 feet in | the cheerfulness of effect, the flowers are regarded 
width, by 16 feet 6 inches in height, giving a/|as desirable for disinfection. The surgeon’s re- 
space of 1,716 feet per patient. Besides these | tiring room, 15 feet by 11 feet, is at one end of 
four wards, two in each wing, to be built as/ this hall, and the physician’s retiring-room i 2+ 
the future extension, there are two wards to/the other. From the further side of the hal!, rom 
the principal block in the upper floor: these, doors close to the end, long corridors, crossing 
indeed, give somewhat less, or 1,609 cubic feet | the central corridor of communication, lead to 
per patient, being for sixteen beds in a space | the laundry on one side, and the wash-house on 
of 60 feet by 26 feet. In all these cases the | the other, at the very back of the plan, a drying 
wards are planned with the opposite windows, | closet, circular on plan, being between the two 
improved system for conveniences, ablution, and | latter, so that the horses would revolve on a 
inspection. Fever wards would occupy a separate | central pillar to admit of the clothes being put in 
building. The kitchen is in a central position | at the wash-house, and taken out at the laundry. 
beyond the principal staircase; and the wash-| Not so far back as the laundry and wash-house, 
house is beyond it. Glass-covered spaces are pro-|are the kitchen, larder, and pantries; one cor- 
rm sed at intervals for convalescents, not far from | ridor, separating these offices from the dispensary 
distinct wards which there are for the same class. | (which has one entrance external), and the cor- 
The decorative details are of a modified character | ridor on the other side separating from the ser- 
of Romanesque ; and the design has arched-headed | vants’ hall and scullery. The central group, of 








windows and towers : it is better in many respects | which the rooms and offices last mentioned com- | 


than the last-named design ; but is not sosuitable | prise one-half, may be considered as all one story 
to the purpose as some of the other designs,—for | in height. The portion lying between the central 
instance, one already mentioned. | corridor and the entrance-hall, and which has a 


This design—* Pure Air and Sunlight ”—pro- | garden-court 39 feet by 36 feet 3 inches in the | 


— wards for ten patients, 50 feet by 24 feet, | centre, and lighting on two of its sides the cor- 
and 15 feet in height, or a cubic space of 1,800 | ridors which run from the entrance-hall, contains, 


LTA 








besides a board-room to serve as chapel, an opera- 
tion-room in a central position, and operation. 
wards, and wards for special cases to hold 
two patients each. Each of these last has a 
bath-room, and a closet connected with it by 
a lobby. The details here have been well 
studied, and the wards, part of the main build- 
ing, project so that they are lighted as are the 
large wards from windows opposite one another. 
In the same division of the plan are the living- 
rooms of the surgeon on one side, and of the 
matron on the other. The outlying blocks of the 
general plan contain two wards in each story— 
the staircase in the middle. Each ward at the 
farther end, has scullery (with shoot for dirty 
bandages), a bath-room, and other conveniences, 
separated by passage-ways from another, and from 
the ward, and perfectly contrived for ventilation. 
One ward has at the other end a day-room, and 
the other ward has a nurse’s room. There are 
dinner and coal hoists. There are ten beds in 
each ward—placed between the windows. The 
fireplaces are at the ends, with openings 5 feet in 
height. Provision for ventilation also is made by 
panels of wire-gauze placed over the windows, to 
be closed at pleasure. The windows would be 
glazed double, so that alternate halves might be 
opened. Also, four flues would convey vitiated 
air from the ceiling to the roof—whence it would 
be exhausted by flues in the chimney-stacks. The 
large wards are 46 feet by 24 feet, and 16 feet in 
| height. Accommodation is provided in them for 
| eighty patients: the special and operation wards 
raise the number to eighty-eight. For each 
| patient in the ordinary wards there are 1,766 
jeubic feet of air; and in the operation wards 
| there are 1,920 feet. The floors would be of pine 
or white deal plated with Norwegian oak three- 
| eighths of an inch, laid crosswise and glued. The 
| walls and ceilings to be covered with Martin’s 
jcement. In “Design B,” there appear to be 
| greater facilities for classification, through the pro- 
| vision of a greater number of staircases ; and there 
|isa grand staircase in the centre, beyond which 
; an operation-room, with wards adjacent, is con- 
| veniently placed on the intermediate level, the 
ascent being very gentle in a straight flight 
of stairs—4-inch risers. This design provides 
seventy-four beds. Each of the principal wards, 
38 feet by 24 feet, and 16 feet high, has eight 
beds, and 1,824 cubic feet per patient. The wards 
for operations and special cases afford in some 
cases 2,400 feet. The decorative effect in either 
design would be exceedingly good. The materials 
proposed are light red bricks for the general work, 
purple brick in bands below the sills of the ground- 
story, and white stone in bands, strings, and 
imposts, and alternate voussoirs, &c. The lower 
story is treated chiefly as an arcade of windows, 
with imposts and labels, and chamfered and 
moulded angles; the upper windows are finished 
with the cusped square-headed form seen in many 
Gothic doorways; and the eaves are carried by 
wooden brackets. Projections at the ends of the 
wards are differently treated, and are finished by 
gables of Elizabethan character. The style is 
the architect’s own, and does him much credit. 

We are compelled to reserve any further notice 
of the designs that we may have space for, to a 
future number. 








BYZANTIUM AND ITS ARCHITECTURE.* 


In the choice of the site of Byzantium for his 
new capital, Constantine displayed as much 
judgment in his selection as he afterwards evinced 
energy and determination in carrying out this 
grand resolution. Placed at the apex of the 
triangle which faces the shores of Asia, and 
meets the waters of the Thracian Bosphorus ; 
bounded upon three sides respectively by the Pro- 
pontis, the Bosphorus, and the Golden Horn; 
comprising at one view a prospect of the continents 
| of Europe and of Asia; commanding the trade of 
| the Euxine, and open to that of the Mediterranean ; 
surrounded by nature’s most bountiful gifts, and 
a scenery not to be surpassed for beauty and in- 
terest, the site selected for the city of Constanti- 
nople has perhaps no equal—certainly no superior 
—in the world. The importance of its natural 
advantages was not lost upon the ancients. Be- 
| sides a frequent change of masters in its early 
career, the city had already sustained two great 
sieges by the Greeks, under Alcibiades and Philip, 
and two by the Romans, under Severus and 
|Maximin, ere Constantine wrested it from 
, Licinius for his own benefit. But the prize so 
coveted then was of comparatively small value 
|to that which urged the insolent invader, in an 
after age, to strike his battle-axe against its 


— 
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* See p. 354, ante, 
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Golden Gate ; and fresh sieges were endured by 
Latins, Persians, Greeks, Slavonians, Bulgarians, 
Saracens, and Ottomans, ere the crescent finally 
supplanted the cross, and the last of the Constan- 
tines fell, nobly defending the ruins of his capital— 
a worthy successor of the great founder of the 
empire. The ample area of the new city de- 
manded a corresponding amount of buildings to 
fill it, and the various structures requisite to 
maintain the dignity of a great capital were 
rapidly proceeded with. Thus arose, as described 
in the “Notitia utriusque Imperii,” churches, 
palaces, basilice, theatres, baths, porticos, reser- 
voirs, granaries, a circus or hippodrome, a capitol 
or school for learning, and 4,388 houses. But we 
intend not to attempt a description of the original 
city of Constantinople ; for all that is worth know- 
ing about it will be found in the several authors 
that have touched upon it, from Procopius to 
Gyllius. A few words from the luminous pen of 
the great historian, each line of whose writing 
seems to contain a page, and each page a chapter, 
may convey all that we would express. 

“The buildings of the new city were executed 
by such artificers as the reign of Constantine 


could afford; but they were decorated by the | 


hands of the most celebrated masters of the age 
of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the genius 
of Phydias and Lysippus surpassed, indeed, the 


power of a Roman emperor; but the immortal | 


productions which they had bequeathed to pos- 


ment back to its source, or rather adduce such 
conclusive proofs in support of theories as shall 
change surmise into certainty. The leading feature 
of the Byzantine style is without doubt the dome, 
which is of all descriptions of roof the most beau- 
tiful and most scientific; for to cover a space 
inclosed by walls of brick or stone with a vault of 
the same materials would seem to be the first and 
most natural thought that could suggest itself, 
(albeit the most apparently hopeless to execute) 
although the want of knowledge of the great 
principle that could effect it caused the diversion 
of the master-mind of the Greek into the columnar 
and trabeated method of construction that formed 
the essence of his architecture. The form most 
typical of this noble development has been referred 
with strong probability to the Parthian prede- 
cessors of the Persian nation, as carried to a consi- 
derable degree of perfection under the rule of the 
Sassanide. 











The dearth of examples that might throw light 
upon the dark period of the dynasties of the | 
Seleucid and Arsacide, renders the forms of their 
architecture an enigma yet to be solved. In the | 


vening cylinder, a hemispherical or segmental 
dome, formed of cylindrical jars of peculiar con- 
struction, for the double purpose of obtaining 
lightness and cohesion, and forming at once the 
ceiling and the roof of the vast area. The four 
arches that upheld the aerial structure, formed 
respectively the portals to as many naves of equal 
length, constituting the figure of the Greek cross. 
Semi-cupolas covering these naves, clustered 
round the great central dome, and formed a 
resistance to its outward thrust. The nave, or 
branch of the cross that formed the principal 
entrance, was preceded by the narthex or porch, 
whilst the opposite one formed the absis. The 
other two branches were divided in height by 
a gallery for women. The larger absides were 
sometimes continued by smaller ones, also covered 
with the semi-cupola. The lower portion of these 
domes and semidomes were pierced with a con- 
tinuous row of small windows to admit light. 

“ Arches,” says Hope, “thus rising over arches, 
and cupolas over cupolas, we may say that all, 
which in the temples of Athens had been straight 
andangular, and square in the churches of Constan- 





ruins of Diarbekr and Al Hather—attributed by | tinople, became curved and rounded,—concave 
Fergusson to the commencement of the Sassanian | within, and convex without,—so that after the 
dynasty—the only known illustrations of the! Romans had begun by depriving the architecture 
period in question exist. Barbarous details of of the prior Greeks of its consistency, the Chris- 


Roman art characterize these buildings, but of| 
their exact date we are ignorant. From Al) 
Hather we lose our clue for an interval, until} 


terity were exposed without defence to the rapa-| we take it up again in an altered form. “They | 
cious vanity of a despot. By his commands the | retained,” says Fergusson, “ the great tunnel-like | 
cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their | halls of Al Hather, but only as entrances. They | 
most valuable ornaments. The trophies of memo- | cut bold arches through the dividing walls, so as 
rable wars, the objects of religious veneration, |to form them into lateral suites. But, above all, 
the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, | they learnt to place domes on the intersection of 
of the sages and poets of ancient times, con-/ their halls, not resting on drums, but on pen- 
tributed to the splendid triumph of Constanti-| dentives, and did not even attempt to bring down 
nople, and gave occasion for the remark of the | simulative lines of support to the ground. Besides 
historian Cedrenus, who § observes, with some all these constructive peculiarities, they lost all 

















enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting except 
the souls of the illustrious men whom those 
admirable monuments were intended to represent.” 

Throughout the long centuries of the Byzantine 
empire, the faults and vices of its original con- 
struction display themselves in characters which 
show that, as a representative of the old Roman 
nation, its qualifications existed but in name. 
With the language it seems to have discarded 
all participation in the old republican associations 
which still survived the fall of Roman liberty. In 
each successive reign we see, more or less displayed, 
the leading features of Asiatic tyranny. Murders, 
treasons, and revolutions pass before us in rapid 


succession ; ceremonious observances and Oriental | 


forms of dignity fatigue by their prolixity; and 
in literature and art artificial and florid display 
supplies the want of geniusand sincerity. ‘Even 
Christianity failed to reconcile the conflicting 
elements and hostile influences of the East and 
West, and was itself penetrated by an admixture 
of Oriental thought and sentiment; and in later 
times, after the severance of Constantinople from 
the Latin communion, the rest of Europe had no 
sympathy for what was considered an alien creed.” 

The “ Byzantine empire,” properly so called, 
eccommences with the accession of Leo the Isaurian, 
who so reorganized the administration, which had 
fallen into a deplorable condition, that the reformed 
government outlived for many centuries its con- 
temporaries. Some writers date the commence- 
ment of the empire so early as Zeno and Anas- 
tasius, others so late as Maurice and Heraclius. 
Clinton, in his “Fasti Romani,” terminates the 
empire of Rome, properly so called, with the third 


year of Zeno, i. e. A.D, 476. Gibbon says:— | 
“*Tiberius by the Arabs and Maurice by the’ 
Italians are distinguished as the first of the Greek | 
Cwsars, as the founders of a new dynasty and | 


empire. The silent revolution was accomplished 
before the death of Heraclius,” 
To the effect produced upon art and literature 


| trace of Roman detail, but adopted a system of 
| long reed-like pilasters extending from the ground 
| to the cornice, below which they were joined by 
' small semicircular arches. They, in short, adopted 
| all the peculiarities which are found inthe Byzantine 
| style, as carried out at a later age in Armenia and 
| the East. We must know more of this style, and 
| be able to ascribe authentic dates to such examples 
|} as we are acquainted with, before we can decide 
| whether the Sassanians borrowed the style from 
'the Eastern Romans, or whether they were, in 

fact, the inventors, from whom the architects of 
the more Western nations took the hints which 
| they afterwards so much improved upon.” 

The exact period when the old basilican form 
of church grew into that of the Latin cross is not 
| quite certain; but the adoption of that form of 
| plan was the result of accident, not design, and | 





tian Greeks themselves obliterated every mark of 
the architecture of their heathen ancestors still 
retained by the Romans, and made the ancient 
Grecian architecture owe its final annihilation to 
the same nation to whom it had been indebted for 
its first birth.” 

The above description may serve very well to 
illustrate a diagram of a Byzantine church in the 
abstract, but a glance at Mr. Fergusson’s admirable 
“ Handbook of Architecture ” will afford the reader 
an amount of instruction upon the preliminary 
stages that conduced to such a development that 
we have no desire to attempt to convey in this 
sketch. He will there see the processes detailed 
and illustrated by which the Byzantine architects 
laboured to obtain space and variety in their 
interiors without having to incur those dangers 
and difficulties caused by weight and thrust, which 
have rendered the noblest of all architectural fea- 
tures a thing of such comparatively rare occurrence. 
Of the fourteen hundred religious foundations re- 
corded to have been raised in the empire between 
the reigns of Constantine and Justinian none 
exist at Constantinople. Fortunately in the 
greater and lesser St. Sophia we not only see un- 
doubted specimens of the age of Justinian, but 
two different methods of internal arrangement ; in 
one the dome springing from an octagon, in the 
other from a square. 

Beauty in all these early churches was internal, 
for their exteriors possessed no elements of it ; 


| was quite independent of the deep symbolic| but, as time progressed, a total change was 
meaning which it was afterwards considered so | effected, and, as exhibited in the church of Theo- 
clearly to express. So also did the Greek cross of | tokos, a fagade of some elegance, but of a style 
| Byzantium, though in after ages tenaciously | perfectly sui generis, exhibits Byzantine architec- 
}adhered to as a grand symbol of separation | ture in all its completeness. One apparently ex- 
| between the adherents of the Pope and the | ceptional case of a Romanesque church of a simple 
| Feteiansh, obtain its origin in the determination | Basilican plan exists at Constantinople, as illus- 
| of the Byzantines to give the architecture of their | trated in the splendid work of Salzenburg. It is 
| new faith a form and expression as different as| divided internally into three aisles by columns 
| possible to that of paganism. In the time of | supporting galleries, which, as well as those of the 
Constantine the circle, as a form of plan, was as | narthex, are of debased Corinthian, and show the 
| prevalent as the rectangle; the one inherited | extent of transition in A.D. 463. 

|through the Etruscans from the Tartars, the) From thence to the lesser St. Sophia the grow- 
|other derivable through the Greeks from the ing change becomes more apparent still, and in 
Egyptians. Of the churches erected by Con- the greater St. Sophia, which forms the third and 
stantine in his new capital none remain; but itis | crowning example of internal Byzantine arrange- 


probable, from the descriptions of Eusebius, that | 
they were mostly circular, and ornamented by | 
domes. This was the first stage in that form of 
construction that burst into full development in | 
St. Sophia, the master-piece of Justinian, which, 
| after serving as the type for all the earlier 
| churches of the Byzantine empire (though nothing 
| upon the same scale was afterwards attempted), 





by the peculiar circumstances under which the | was at once adopted by the Turks in the fifteenth 
Eastern empire was placed we shall presently have | century, and retained by them to this day, as the | 
occasion to revert. Our present care is to deal | model for their mosques. 
with its architecture as we find it. Byzantine} Joined to the desire of honouring the new| 
architecture, properly so called, is the style| religion with temples for its celebration novel in | 
which the art assumed in Constantinople after! construction and fresh in association, were the | 


ment and decoration, we find a beauty and origi- 
nality of detail which prove conclusively that an 
actual and new style has been evoked. 

Such was the development assumed in the 
East by the remains of the architecture of old 


‘Rome. In the West, as we know, it had already 


become a mere shadow of its former self; and so 
it remained for ages. Had Constantine still 
made Rome his capital, the decline and fall of the 
nation might possibly have been arrested. But 


|that his abrupt departure precipitated the ruin 


of the western empire, with whatsoever was left to 
it of art and literature, the result too clearly de- 
monstrated ; and thus does Tiraboschi make his 





the complete separation of the Eastern and 
Western empires, when, under Justinian, it had 
already attained that development of character 
which conferred its impression upon the archi- 
tecture of the Greek church, as practised in 
the Christian countries of the East down to the 
sixteenth century. Although we know that Byzan- 
tine architecture is a lineal descendant from that 
of Rome, yet we see plainly that it contains some 
element derived from a foreign source, and though 
much has been said upon the subject, yet the work 


| exigencies of the new country of Constantine’s| charge against him: “ La citta di Costantinopoli 
adoption, “tant il est vrai que ce qui est con-/da lui innalzata a gareggiare con Roma, e scelta 
venable et parfait dans un pays ne peut s’appliquer | a sua stabil dimora come a Roma e a tutta I’Italia 
exactement dans un autre.” The principle of|cosi all’ Italiana letteratura fu sommamente 
expansion belonged to the West; that of con- | fatale.” 

centration was adopted by the East; and in place} The arts and literature of a nation are ever 
of the long and vaultless avenue of the basilica, | influenced by the political and social condition of 
four massive piers at the angles of a vast|the country of their cultivation; and with the 
square supported four vast arches, whose spandrils, | various phases of position which that country may 
converging from the springing to the summit, | assume in the scale of civilization and power, so 
completed a circle surmounted by a cornice, | do they flourish or decline. Literature and art, 





has yet to be written which shall trace that ele-| whence sprung, without the presence of an inter-| too, walk hand in hand, and the same period in 
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Roman history exhibits the progress and retro-| preserved, and eulogized to the highest degree 
gression of both those highest tests of her social | by their contemporaries, may close with Aurelius 
It was during the republic that the | Symmachus, in the reign of Theodosius, 


position. 
principal conquests of the Romans were effected, 
and the empire, generally speaking, had employ- 
ment enough in preserving the territory bequeathed 
to it by the emulation of the consuls and martial 
instinct of the nation. The possession of this vast 
legacy, composed of a long list of provinces, many 
of which have since risen into powerful monarchies, 
might almost excuse the fatal feeling of security 
which, in the fancied enjoyment of the dominion 
of the whole earth, lost sight of those distant 
regions whose barbarian offspring were destined to 


convinee them one day of their error by a terrible | 


teaching. 

The influence of Greece prevented the growth 
of a truly national literature in Rome, though the 
elements for its formation existed; and from the 
introduction of the Greek hexameter, by Ennius, 
the old national poetry ceased to exist. 

The intimate connection of Rome with Greece 
had the effect of softening that military spirit 
which made valour a synonyme for virtue, and 
the facility afforded for encircling Rome with the 


productions of Greek art, though one cause, per- | 


haps, of the comparatively few artists of the 
period recorded, yet infused a taste for literature 
and science in this warlike people that in due 
course produced its fruits in the galaxy of talent 
that shed a halo of glory upon the Augustan age. 
The old military spirit, however, still smouldered 
beneath the surface; and even Virgil himself, in 
the sixth book of the “.Eneid,” exhibits a spice of 
the old leaven by reminding his countrymen that 
to extend their empire, spare the conquered, but 
humble the proud, are the arts best worthy of a 
Roman’s study. 

The space of about a eentury and a half, termi- 
nating with the death of Augustus, may include 
the period when Roman eloquence and literature 
had displayed their highest degree of advance- 
ment, and the Latin of Cicero and his eontempo- 
raries may be supposed to illustrate the most 
perfected stage of the language. Public oratory is 
the natural sequence to a free government, and 
therefore was cultivated by the Romans from an 
early period; but it was from Greek rhetoricians 
that they studied its principles. From the same 
preceptors the love of philosophical disquisition 
was acquired, and the Stoic and Epicurean persua- 
sions found zealous advocates amongst the stern 
republicans or aristocratic sensualists, whilst peri- 
patetic, academic, and numerous minor sub-divi- 
sions found ready proselytes either from novelty 
or conviction. Cicero, as has been happily ob- 
served, taught the philosophy of Greece to 
speak the language of Rome, whilst he rendered 
the doetrines of the Grecian sages more per- 
spicuous and captivating than they were found 
even in their native idiom. In other words, as 
Dr. Thomson remarks, “Cicero endeavoured to 
bring back philosophy from speculation to prac- 
tice, and clearly evinced the social duties to be 
founded in the unalterable dictates of virtue ; but 
it was easier to demonstrate the truth of the 
principles which he maintained than to enforce 
their observance while the morals of mankind 
were little actuated by the exercise of reason 
alone.” 

In Cicero and his contemporaries, says Pater- 
culus, forensic eloquence burst forth complete ; 
and it is only by them and their immediate suc- 
cessors that our admiration is called forth, or our 
pleasure excited. But the secret of success in art 
or science was the same then as now. “ Alit 
semulatio ingenia ; et nune invidia, nune admiratio 
imitationem aecendit.” 

Cicero himself seems to have been aware that 
the art of oratory had reached its climax, for, in his 
“Tuseulan Disputations,” he prophesies its down- 
fall in these words :—* Atque oratorum quidem 
laus, ita ducta ab humili venit ad summnum, ut 
jam (quod natura fert in omnibus fere rebus), 
senescat, brevique tempore ad nihilum ventura 
videatur.” This oratory, which attained to such 
excellence in the instances of the Gracchi, Horten- 
sins, Cwsar, and Cicero; and after them in Coclius 
Rufus, Curio, Licinins Calvus, and their contem- 
poraries, was one of the greatest triumphs in the 
history of Roman letters, but with the decline of 
the spirit of patriotism that had evoked it, it 
gradually sank and expired. 

The orations of Asinius Pollio—a man of talent, 
but a detractor of Cicero—are lost. Of Seneca, 
the rhetorician, and of Quintilian, the declama- 
tions have come down to us. 
and the Epistles of the younger Pliny, the false | 
taste of the declining school of letters is evident, | 
theugh clothed in affected brilliancy. And our | 
illustration of the schools of oratory that were yet | 


On the Panegyric | 


Among the historians of the Augustan era, 
Sallust and Livy, compared by Quintilian re- 
| spectively with Thucydides and Herodotus, 
jtake the first rank; the former possessing 
| the highest qualities as an historian, the latter 
| justly considered a model for composition for all 
itime. Tacitus, at a later date, “the first of 
historians who applied the science of philosophy 
to the study of facts,” and whose concise but ex- 
pressive descriptions, and we may add, perplexing 
| difficulties, have so taxed the talent of the trans- 
lator and the antiquary, whilst his originality has 
excited the genius and penetration of the modern 
philosophic historian, may be considered the last 
of the great historians of the. brilliant period.of 











Roman literature. 
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remains of her literature, she will yet redeem her | 


. 


claim to immortality :— 


** Alas! for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictured page! but these shall be 
Her resurrection; all besides decay.”’ 

Augustus, as Suetonius informs us, devoted 
himself from early youth to the study of eloquence 
and the liberal arts, being devoted to Greek and 
Latin literature, and patronising men of genius 
in every possible way. 

These men of genius were, however, the offspring 
of the Republic, for the process of vitiation was 
not the work of a day. The successors of Angustus 
were men of a different stamp; but though an 
affectation of artistic patronage here and there 
redeemed their military instincts or brutal 


vices, yet the publie spirit had undergone a/ 


change, and the progress of decline could not now 
be arrested. 

Literature, though in some degree recovering 
its credit under Trajan, speedily lost it again 
under his successors. Marens Antoninus, the most 
learned of them, confined his patronage to the 
Stoic philosophy; and, in accordance with its 
tenets, held the arts and sciences generally in 
contempt. 

As we before observed, the old mythology at | 
the time of our Saviour’s birth was worn out and 
supplanted, to a great degree, by systems of| 
speculative philosophy. Of these systems the | 
Grecian and Oriental were the leading kinds, and | 
these again were subdivided into numerous con- | 
tending sects. 








sects which, during the three first centuries, dis- 
turbed and troubled the Church. 

Of schools, the Stoies and Platonics were the 
first; and of sects, the voluptuous followers of 
Epicurus outnumbered all antagonists. Soon, 
however, the junction of philosophy and Chris- 
tianity produced a fresh school in the Eclectics; 
and the Eelectics, in their turn, displayed a new 
development in the New-Platonists, a school of 
philosophy opened at Alexandria at the close of 
the second century by Ammonius. This mixture 
of Christian and Platonic principles occasioned a 
war between faith and reason, devotion and argu- 
ment, that has influenced the state of the Church 
ever since.* 
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Mr. Mathews said he could only thank Mr. 
Lloyd for his ingenuity. It occurred to him that 





if a scale of numbers were taken, there were very 


few “proportions which those terms would not 
show. Take the room, for instance, in which they 
were met that evening: if they went upon that 
scale, they would find it to apply, and also to apply 
to the street and to the houses at either side. It 
seemed to him there was nothing whatever extra- 
ordinary in the circumstance that the Parthenon 
could be measured as Mr. Lloyd had shown, as the 
same scale would measure anything. 

Mr. Penrose said it was impossible that a 
paper such as that read by Mr. Lloyd could be 
followed out with the minuteness necessary for 
its adequate consideration. He had tested many 
of Mr. Lloyd’s deductions from the measurements, 
and he could state that he found them perfectly 
accurate, But that which he would rather call 
attention to was the extremely practical character 
of the system which Mr. Lloyd had brought under 
their notice. The design of all buildings, such 
as the Parthenon, must have been in the mind of the 
inventor, and the system of proportion must have 
been his rule and method. He had occasion, some 
time after Mr. Lloyd had discovered his scheme, 
to design a Gothic building ; and, having tried it 
upon that, he found, after a few hours’ work, that 
he was enabled to get the proportions designed on 
his method. The four-to-nine scale did not 
agree; but he had not oecasion to devote many 
hours to the work before he put all the dimensions 


In the ranks of the former, | that he required to adjust into a key of that 


Epicureans and Academies, Aristotelians, Stoics, | nature. 


and Platonics formed the chief varieties; and 
from the latter sprang the Gmnosties—a school 
whence issued the leaders and originators of those 


Mr. Bell (sculptor) remarked upon the great 





* To be continued. 
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value of definite aamatian and said he was | instance es in which the original surface of the | in lieth and will be wsnatlel “l by Messrs. Glasse, 


inclined to think that the system discovered | 
or elucidated by Mr. Lloyd that evening might 
also apply to the human figure. With regard to 
the Parthenon, Mr. Joplin had assured him that 
the proportion of four to nine guided a great 
many of the designs. (Mr. Bell explained, with 
the assistance of the board, the theory of Mr. 
Joplin, as to the proportions of the columns of 
the Parthenon). 

Mr. Ashpitel said it was a matter of some 
difficulty to deal with a paper full of decimals of 
the first, second, and third order. It struck him 
that the 1,000th part of a foot, or the eleventh of 
an eighth of an imeh, in a height of 98 feet in a 


building 2,000 sold, a portion of which bad 
heen blows _ waereathar tan G20 


of the Greek mind it was very improbable taatjunusuat canse or mnjury 


the architects of the Parthenon were in possession | 
of any system so elaborate as that whieh had been | 


laid down by Mr. Lloyd. The Greeks might have | 
understood simple arithmetical proportion, which, | Subm: arine Tel. © 


after all, was the only safe rule to go by. There | 
was, how ever, one point raised by Mr. L loy d which | 
struck him as being extremely valuable, and that 


was the remarkable principle that you might | 


adopt a key-note of proportion, as, for instance, 
1 to 6, and found upon that key certain other pro- 
portionate proportions, which, when carried cr,» 
would produce as the result perfect melody 
proportion. If this was what he meant, it y ~~ 
most important principle to establish. 

Mr. I’Anson expressed a hope, that as ti: 
not admit that evening of a full discussio | * 
the subject, it would be resumed on SOME) + not 
occasion. It seemed to him that they ou: }) 00. 
lightly to set aside the consideration 
recondite schemes. 3 of the | 

Mr. Ashpitel moved the hearty than/, ;- that | 
meeting to Mr. Lloyd, and observed, th... prin. 
gentleman could ascertain whether the the — 

: . ct | ar- 
ciple applied to other temples beside naliinaen 
thenon, so as to get at what the Gree iin fe 
considered their relative scale, he yw“ © 
a great benefit upon the profession. 

Mr. Kerr seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. H. Smith said that fe 
more conversant with the archi 
in the British Museum, or wi 
working of materials, than he wag. 
measuring some of these remaing 
and comparing them with work 
executing, he found that his ow 
were far more accurate than theif’ 
with great care the capitals of 
and other fragments, and he dis 


| 
e did | 


a Upon 


persons were 
‘tural remains 
the practical 
and that, upon 
some years ago, | 
he was himself} 
measurements | 








marble was not gone to the extent of the tenth of 
an inch, and sometimes even to a quarter of an 
inch. There was, for instance, in the Museum, an 
entire column from the Erechtheum, and it would 
be extremely difficult to ascertain what was the 
original diameter of it, as there was neme of the 
original diameter left. Some blocks were more 
decayed than others. The surface of the remains 
in the Elgin collection had wasted more tham a 
quarter of an inch, and consequently it would be 
difficult te tell how their dimensions could be 
taken after a lapse of more than 2,000 years. 

Mr. Penrose said it should be remembered that 
the fragments in the British Museum had beem 
tambled down and exposed to the action of the 
cpemenmenns --~*ugries. Lf we were to 

og, and seleet these little 
en less rapid, and which, 

escaped me chanical i in 
hat measurements 


might 
considerable degree of 


ed, that in his opinion 
a series of most valuable 
r from being abstruse, 
the utmost simplicity. 
‘ements, and stated in 
might appear elaborate, 
the facts placed before 
othing of their practical 
r. Lloyd, on the part of 
very interesting paper, 
ion, which he had placed | 

fan then announced that | 
istitute would be opened 
aduit-street. In taking 
he Institute had assem- 
might be permitted to} 

the profession to which 
hat period undergone im- 
sh the art and the profes- 
rom the spirit of inquiry | 
d the ensuing campaign | 
enewed interest to the | 





¥ agitating some matters | 


idered beyond their pro- 
the profession approved 


le hoped all would aid | 


1s to an issue tending to 
fégsion and the advance- 


cated. 

PHIC PROGRESS. 

f the Atlantic Telegraph 

was appointed to carry 

es with Gc , 
shares, to the - acent of 


erential ‘ajerreund of 8 per 
wtion~*- A somewhat 


yg submarine or other 
telegraphs is recorded “’ the Jersey Times of last 
te During “ yj cnt thunderstorm, an explo- 
sive noise, like t»”* of a pistol, was heard at the 
Frap yh office, in Jersey, and the 
oitaiiakedae messages was suddenly checked. 
By some, “228° ™i isunderstanding, however, the 
stabs a the apparatus in the station was not ex- 
pone d, and workmen were sent off to other places 
search for the cause of interruption. 1t was 
ultimately found, however that both coils of wire 
in the office itself, had been so burnt by the elec- 
tric force as to render them quite useless. The 
coils being replaced and connected, communication 
was immediately restored. Had similar injury 
occurred to the line under the ocean, it might 
have been no easy matter to trace it, and even 
then the precise cause might have been misunder- 
stood. Thunderstorms appear to affect telegraph 
lines much more frequently in America than else- 
where, so far as we can learn. Some preventive 
should be seen to. Sicily is about to be united 
to Malta by an electric cable.—— The attempt to 
lay a submarine cable between Alexandria and the 
Island of Candia, which would have completed the 
connection from Aden to London, vid Constan- 
tinople, has unfortunately temporarily failed. The 





Dad 





expedition started from Alexandria on the 25th of | 


May, and the line appears to have parted on the 
Ist of June, when the whole had been laid within 
60 miles. In consequence of the successful lay- 
ing of the Red Sea cable, future telegrams from 
India may be expected to be accelerated about 
seven days. This cable was safely laid as far as 
Aden on the 28th of May. The Submarine 
Telegraph Company are about to submerge a cable 








He examined | from Weybourne, on the Norfolk coast, to Ton- 
e Erechthemn, | |ning, on the shores of Denmark. 
ov raed very few | which will comprise three wires, will be 388 miles 


The cable, 


Elliott, and Co. who seem to be doing their 
utmest to “put a girdle round the earth,” 
although the operation takes more than “ forty 
minutes.” Mr. Horstmann, of New York, has 
patented a submarine cable, in which he pro poses 
to use a thick covering of shell lae for the insu- 
lator. He also suggests the idea of mamafacturing 
his cable on board the vessels, as it is beimg paid 
out into the ocean. 











THE SITE OF SMITHFIELD. 


As might have been expected, the ed 
condition of the site of old Smithfield has 
led to evils which required y to bewemedied. 


The pavement has been broken, and the wewhole- 
some aceumulations which have for se leng a 
period beem allowed to simk into the soil become 
a means of tainti the air of the neighbourho: od. 
The scavenging heen neglected, and foul 
matters mentioned by the City officer of health 
have been allowed to eolleet. A considerable time 
has now elapsed since the removal of the cattle 
market te the Caledonian-read, and, notwith- 
standing that the need for a properly constructed 
place for the saleof dead meat is creat, time has been 
spent by the corporation authorities endeavouring 
to use @ large pertion of the space of Smithfield, 
and by those interested in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and the Govermment to prevent it. We 
believe that a fair compromise has been made, 
| amd that nearly all the ancient part of this histo- 
| réeal site will be left forthe public use. If Smith- 
field were properly cleared, paved, and kept in 
geod condition, it would form one of those play- 
grounds which are so much needed by the pent-up 
Londoners. Several of the old and dilapidated 
houses have been removed, and, when the market 
| matter has been decided upon, better houses will 
rise up, and at a small st an ornamental cha- 
racter might be given to this open space. The 
spot a little in front of the ancient gateway of 
St. Bartholomew’s, where many have perished for 
| conscience’ sake, should not be left unnoticed, but 
{the spot marked by some memorial which, by 
keeping in recollection the eruelties of the dark 
|ages of our history, will cause us to feel thankful 
|for the advancement which has been made. An 
obelisk, with a suitable inscription, backed by a 
few trees, would form an agreeable feature. 

The centre of this site would be an admirablene 
for an important public monument or fountaim, 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUTS#--@ie 
OF YORK Wersi ER. 

Tue fact of Yo-X Mimister being “ restored,’ 
after a fase. by no means to be commended 
ie ty corroborated by the York Herald, which 
says, im a leading article under the above title, 
—“ short time simee we published a letter 
from the Builder, wherein the writer called atten- 
tion to the wilful destruction, and ignorant man- 
ner in which the restorations are being carried 
out, on the exterier of our cathedral ; and directed 
attention to the pinnacles as not being copies of 
the original ones, but from other people’s draw- 
ings. We have sinee investigated the matter for 
ourselves, and find that the writer’s statements 
are but too true.” The Herald then proceeds to 
give some measurements of the old and new work, 
in evidence of the truth of our statement, and 
adds, “ Any one standing at the south entrance, 
and looking down the new set of pinnacles, at the 
east end, from the chapter-house, cannot fail to 





| be struck wieh the poverty-stricken appearance of 


these alterations. Thus we could go on showing 
deviations from the original forms, but we will 
content ourselves with one instance more of this 
reckless destruction. The original parapet which, 
with slight repairs, was good for a hundred years 
to come, has been pulled down, and is being re- 
placed by one 6 inches lower. This lowering of 
the parapet has at the same time the effect of 
shortening the top of the hood moulding 6 inches 
—thus one thing affects another until the ah 
conception is lost. And this is called restoration ! 
Now we do not impugn the character or skill of 
the master-mason as a workman, but this we do 
say, that it is evident he is not the proper person 
to superintend the restoration of such a building 
as York Minster.” 





VICTORIA-BRIDGE, Prmiico.—The foundation- 
stone of this important work, the first railway 
bridge over the Thames withm the metropolis, 
was laid on Thursday, the 9th, by the eldest son 
of Mr. Fowler, the engineer of the work. The 
superstructure, which will consist of four arches, 
each of 175 feet span, will be formed entirely of 
| wrought iron. 
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Roman history exhibits the progress and retro- 
gression of both those highest tests of her social 
position. It was during the republic that the | 
principal conquests of the Romans were effected, | 


preserved, and eulogized to the highest degree 
by their contemporaries, may close with Aurelius 
Symmachus, in the reign of Theodosius. 

Among the historians of the Augustan era, 








sects which, during the three first centuries, dis- 
turbed and troubled the Church. 

Of schools, the Stoics and Platonics were the 
first; and of sects, the voluptuous followers of 





and the empire, generally speaking, had employ- | Sallust and Livy, compared by Quintilian re- 
ment enough in preserving the territory bequeathed | spectively with Thucydides and Herodotus, 
to it by the emulation of the consuls and martial| take the first rank; the former possessing 
instinct of the nation. The possession of this vast | the highest qualities as an historian, the latter 
legacy, composed of a long list of provinces, many | justly considered a model for composition for all 
of which have since risen into powerful monarchies, time. Tacitus, at a later date, “the first of 
might almost excuse the fatal feeling of security | historians who applied the science of philosophy 
which, in the fancied enjoyment of the dominion | to the study of facts,” and whose concise but ex- 
of the whole earth, lost sight of those distant | pressive descriptions, and we may add, perplexing 
regions whose barbarian offspring were destined to | difficulties, have so taxed the talent of the trans- 
convinee them one day of their error by a terrible | lator and the antiquary, whilst his originality has 
teaching. | excited the genius and penetration of the modern 


2 wena qalnacgeranthen Menlitons 


The influence of Greece prevented the growth | 
of a truly national literature in Rome, though the | 
elements for its formation existed; and from the 
introduction of the Greek hexameter, by Ennius, | 
the old national poctry ceased to exist. 

The intimate connection of Rome with Greece | 
had the effect of softening that military spirit | 
which made valour a synonyme for virtue, and 
the facility afforded for encircling Rome with the 
productions of Greek art, though one cause, per- 
haps, of the comparatively few artists of the 
period recorded, yet infused a taste for literature 
and science in this warlike people that in due 
course produced its fruits in the galaxy of talent 
that shed a halo of glory upon the Augustan age. 
The old military spirit, however, still smouldered 
beneath the surface; and even Virgil himself, in | 
the sixth book of the “neid,” exhibits a spice of 
the old leaven by reminding his countrymen that 
te extend their empire, spare the conquered, but 
humble the proud, are the arts best worthy of a 
Roman’s study. 

The space of about a eentury and a half, termi- 
nating with the death of Augustus, may include 
the period when Ronan eloquence and literature 
had displayed their highest degree of advance- 
ment, and the Latin of Cicero and his contempo- 
raries may be supposed to illustrate the most 
perfected stage of the language. Public oratory is 
the natural sequence to a free government, and 
therefore was cultivated by the Romans from an 
early period; but it was from Greek rhetoricians 
that they studied its principles. From the same 
preceptors the love of philosophical disquisition 
was acquired, and the Stoic and Epicurean persua- 
sions found zealous advocates amongst the stern 
republicans or aristocratic sensualists, whilst peri- 
patetic, academic, and numerous minor sub-divi- 
sions found ready proselytes either from novelty 
or conviction. Cicero, as has been happily ob- 
served, taught the philosophy of Greece to 
speak the language of Rome, whilst he rendered 
the doctrines of the Grecian sages more per- 
spicuous and captivating than they were found 

even in their native idiom. In other words, as 
Dr. Thomson remarks, “Cicero endeavoured to 
bring back philosophy from speculation to prac- 
tice, and clearly evinced the social duties to be 
founded in the unalterable dictates of virtue ; but 
it was easier to demonstrate the truth of the 
principles which he maintained than to enforce 
their observance while the morals of mankind 
were little actuated by the exercise of reason 
alone.” 

In Cicero and his contemporaries, says Pater- 
culus, forensic eloquence burst forth complete ; 
and it is only by them and their immediate suc- 
cessors that our admiration is called forth, or our 
pleasure excited. But the secret of success in art 
or science was the same then as now. “ Alit 
wmulatio ingenia ; et nune invidia, nune admiratio 
imitationem aecendit.” 

Cicero himself seems to have been aware that 
the art of oratory had reached its climax, for, in his 
“Tuseulan Disputations,” he prophesies its down- 
fall in these words :—* Atque oratorum quidem 
laus, ita ducta ab humili venit ad summum, ut 
jam (quod natura fert in omnibus fere rebus), 
senescat, brevique tempere ad nihilum ventura 
videatur.” This oratory, which attained to such 
excellence in the instances of the Gracchi, Horten- 
sius, Caesar, and Cicero; and after them in Colius 
Rufus, Curio, Licinius Calvus, and their eontem- 
poraries, was one of the greatest triumphs in the 
history of Roman letters, but with the decline of | 
the spirit of patriotism that had evoked it, it 
gradually sank and expired. 

The orations of Asinius Pollio—a man of talent, 
but a detractor of Cicero—are lost. Of Seneca, 
the rhetorician, and of Quintilian, the declama- | 
tions have come down to us. On the Panegyric | 
and the Epistles of the younger Pliny, the false | 
taste of the declining school of letters is evident, | 
though clothed in affected brilliancy. And our | 
illustration of the schools of oratory that were yet | 


philosophic historian, may be considered the last 
of the great historians of the brilliant period of 
Roman literature. 

The age of oratory was outlived by that of 

try. First in the list were the speculative 
Lacretius, and the melodious Catullus; the latter, 
according to Niebuhr, Rome’s greatest poet, and 
equal to the great lyrists of Greece, previous to 
Sophocles. Of Catullus it may be truly said, 
“ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” Far different 
was Niebuhr’s opinion of the merits of Virgil‘ 
whose “ Hneid” and “ Eclogues,” he considers 
failures, and his “ Idylls ” far inferior to those of 
Theocritus. But Niebuhr ever loved to overturn 
old theories; nevertheless, Virgil still sways the 
sceptre of the Latin epic. Amongst the elegiac 
poets, Tibullus is generally allowed to hold the 
highest rank ; and Giallus, another protégé of Au- 
gustus, the second. But the poems of Gallus have 
perished, his reputation only surviving. Third 
successor to the elegiac lyre, stands Propertius 
and the circle is completed by Ovid, not only 
deeply skilled in the “ars amatoria,” but also 
“nimium amator ingenii sui.’ As chief expo- 
nent of the lyric muse, Horace needs no comment. 
Of the “ Pharsalia’’ of Lucan, leader of the secon- 
dary array of heroic poets, of which Valerius 
Flaecus, Statius, Silius Italieus, and himself were 
chief examples, as eontrasted with the “‘ neid” 
of Virgil, the judgment of Tiraboschi can hardly 
be surpassed for justice and for poetical imagery. 

To Lucilius, of pre-Augnstan repute, may be 
ascribed the originating of that form of satire, 
which afterwards received its full development in 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, of whom the first 
is the keenest, most polished, and most admirable ; 
the second, the most dramatic; and the last, the 
most denunciatory and terrific. In Martial, the | 
epigram is best exemplified. 

In Ausonius—the favoured of Valentinian—the | 
feeble flicker of the sacred flame of poetry an- | 
nounced its near extinction ; and in Clandian, the | 
last of the classic poets, in the reign of Arcadius | 
and Honorius, the Latin muse was consigned | 
with honour to her tomb. The ruins of Rome’s 
greatness, tle proud monuments of her triumphs, | 
and memorials of her eventful history, are gra- | 
dually passing away from the scene; but in the | 
remains of her literature, she will yet redeem her 
claim to immortality :— 

* Alas! for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictured page! but these shall be 
Her resurrection; all besides decay.’’ 

Augustus, as Suetonius informs us, devoted 
himself from early youth to the study of eloquence 
and the liberal arts, being devoted to Greek and 
Latin literature, and patronising men of genius 
in every possible way. 

These men of genius were, however, the offspring 
of the Republic, for the process of vitiation was 
not the work of a day. The successors of Angustus 
were men of a different stamp; but though an 
affectation of artistic patronage here and there 
redeemed their military instincts or brutal 
vices, yet the public spirit had undergone a 
change, and the progress of decline could not now 
be arrested, 

Literature, though in some degree recovering 
its credit under Trajan, speedily lost it again 
under his successors. Marcus Antoninus, the most 
learned of them, confined his patronage to the 
Stoic philosophy; and, in accordance with its 
tenets, held the arts and sciences generally in 
contempt. 

As we before observed, the old mythology at 


Epicurus outnumbered all antagonists. Soon, 
however, the junction of philosophy and Chris- 
tianity produced a fresh school in the Eclectics; 
and the Eelectics, in their turn, displayed a new 
development in the New-Platonists, a school of 
philosophy opened at Alexandria at the close of 
the second century by Ammonius. This mixture 
of Christian and Platonic principles occasioned a 
war between faith and reason, devotion and argu- 
ment, that has influenced the state of the Church 
ever since.* 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE closing general meeting of the session was 
held on Monday evening last, at 16, Grosvenor- 
street. 

Mr. George Godwin, V.P. presided. 
| The minutes of the last meeting were read.and 
| confirmed, and Mr. C. C. Nelson (hon. secretary) 

read a list of donations to the library, and also the 
“names of the gentlemen who had subscribed to 
‘the removal fand. Among the latter were Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, 25/.; Mr. R. C. Hussey, 10/.; 
Mr. C, Mayhew, 10/.; Mr. G. G. Scott, 5/.; Mr. 
| T’Anson, 51. 5s.; Mr. T. H. Lewis, Mr. Marrable, 
|Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. R. L, Roumieu, Mr. E, C. 
Robins, Mr. Godwin, &c. 
| Mr. George Somers Clarke, of 2, Brunswick- 
square, was elected a Fellow of the Institute ; and 
Mr. Richard C. B. Wood, of 139, Fleet-street ; 





_ and Mr. J. H. Metcalfe, of 41, Duke-street, Man- 
’ | chester-square, Associates, 


| The Chairman, in moving that the thanks of 
the meeting be given to the donors of contribu- 
| tions to the library, called attention to.a pamphlet 
/on “ The Application of Water-glass (soluble alka- 
line silicate) in the Arts,” by F. Kuhlmann, Pro- 
| fessor of Chemistry at Lille, fifty copies of which 

had been presented to the Institute by his Royal 

Highness the Prince Consort. There was, he re- 
| marked, a considerable want of knowledge on this 
subject, and, therefore, it was desirable that 
gentlemen competent to form an opinion should 

inquire into it,so that any statements which might 
be made with reference to it might be checked by 
| those not interested. A notice of this pamphlet 
_ will be found in our present number. 

Mr. Penrose said he was making some experi- 
ments on water glass, and would be happy to 
communicate the result to the Institute. 

The thanks of the meeting were also accorded 
to Mr. St. Aubyn for his donation of five shares in 
the Architectural Union Company. 

Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd next read a very inter- 
esting and elaborate paper on “The General 
Theory of Proportion in Architectural Design, 
and its Exemplification in Detail in the Parthenon.” 

At the conclusion, the Chairman invited discus- 
sion, 
| Mr. Mathews said he could only thank Mr. 

Lloyd for his ingenuity. It occurred to him that 
if a scale of numbers were taken, there were very 
few “proportions which those terms would not 
show. ‘Take the room, for instance, in which they 
were met that evening: if they went upon that 
scale, they would find it to apply, and also to apply 
to the street and to the houses at either side. It 
seemed to him there was nothing whatever extra- 
ordinary in the circumstance that the Parthenon 
could be measured as Mr. Lloyd had shown, as the 
same scale would measure anything. 

Mr. Penrose said it was impossible that a 
paper such as that read by Mr. Lloyd could be 
followed out with the minuteness necessary for 
its adequate consideration. He had tested many 
of Mr. Lloyd’s deductions from the measurements, 
and he could state that he found them perfectly 
accurate, But that which he would rather call 
attention to was the extremely practical character 
of the system which Mr. Lloyd had brought under 
their notice. The design of all buildings, such 
as the Parthenon, must have been in the mind of the 
inventor, and the system of proportion must have 
been his rule and method. He had occasion, some 

| time after Mr. Lloyd bad discovered his scheme, 
| to design a Gothic building ; and, having tried it 





the time of our Saviour’s birth was worn out and | ypon that, he found, after a few hours’ work, that 
supplanted, to a great degree, by systems of he was enabled to get the proportions designed on 
speculative philosophy. Of these systems the| his method. The four-to-nine scale did not 
Grecian and Oriental were the leading kinds, and agree; but he had not occasion to devote many 
these again were subdivided into numerous con- | hours to the work before he put all the dimensions 
tending sects. In the ranks of the former, | that he required to adjust into a key of that 
Epicureans and Academics, Aristotelians, Stoics, | nature. 

and Platonics formed the chief varieties; and Mr. Bell (sculptor) remarked upon the great 
from the latter sprang the Gnosties—a school 
whence issued the leaders and originators of those 





* To be continued. 
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value of definite proportions, and said he was 
inclined to think that the system discovered 
or elucidated by Mr. Lloyd that evening might 
also apply to the human figure. With regard to 
the Parthenon, Mr. Joplin had assured him that 
the proportion of four to nine guided a great 
many of the designs. (Mr. Bell explained, with 
the assistance of the board, the theory of Mr. 
Joplin, as to the proportions of the columns of 
the Parthenon). 

Mr. Ashpitel said it was a matter of some 
difficulty to deal with a paper full of decimals of 
the first, second, and third order. It struck him 
that the 1,000th part of a foot, or the eleventh of 
an eighth of am imeh, in a height of 98 feet in a 
building 2,000 old, a portion of which had 
been blown up by gnapowder, was rather too fine 
to be of much weight. It seemed to him that the 
proportions of the Parthenon depended very much 
upon the measure on which it had been set out. 
The architect, no dewbt, set it out, as the architect 
of the room in whieh they were then met. He said, 
for instance, he would make a room 20 feet long | 
by 16 or 18 broad, and never contemplated | 
making it 20 feet 1 inch by 17 feet and 11} inches | 
broad. The ordinary common-sense rule of mea- | 
surement he found to prevail in the measure- | 
ments of Gothic cathedrals, which seemed to have | 
been made not by the foot measure but by the old! 
cloth yard. He could not help thinking that the 


Greek architects set out their’ buildings very much 





as we did, and told their workmen to set out so value, but he thanked Mr. Lloyd, on the part of | 
many feet this way, and so many feet that way. It|the Institute, for the very interesting paper, | 
was far more important for the architect to learn | the result of much attention, which he had placed | 


what were the proportions of the building itself. | 
Little more than a twelvemonth since he had | 
been requested by a friend who was writing a} 
history of Sicily, to give him the relative pro- | 
portions of Greek remains, to compare them with 
the Sicilian temples, and he could find no propor- 
tions of one temple relating to another. He was 
therefore inclined to think that the Greek archi- 
tect was in great part regulated in his design by 
his eye and his taste for the beautiful. Since that 
period he had conversed with a distinguished 
Royal Academician, with whom he had consulted 
as to examples of the Greek Ionic, including the 
Erechtheum and other places, and there he had 
some difficulty in finding anything like a definite 
proportion. He might have been wrong, and in 
that case he would be delighted to be set right : at 
the same time there might be some rule on the 
subject. He had not, however, been able to find 
anything to guide him as to the relative propor- 
tions inter se of one Greek temple with another. 
Mr. Kerr observed, that these attempts to dis- 
cover the rule of proportions were like searching 
for a key to the Book of Revelations, and that 
young architects would do well to avoid losing | 
time in pursuit of such a chimera. It was im-| 
possible to trace the history of arithmetical pro- | 
portions. All they knew was, that from the nature | 
of the Greek mind it was very improbable that | 
the architects of the Parthenon were in possession | 
of any system so elaborate as that whieh had been | 
laid down by Mr. Lloyd. The Greeks might have | 
understood simple arithmetical proportion, which, | 
after all, was the only safe rule to go by. There}! 
was, however, one point raised by Mr. Lloyd which | 
struck him as being extremely valuable, and that 
was the remarkable principle that you might | 
adopt a key-note of proportion, as, for instance, 
1 to 6, and found upon that key certain other pro- 
portionate proportions, which, when carried one 
would produce as the result perfect melody 
proportion. If this was what he meant, it y nasi’ 
most important principle to establish. e did 
Mr. I’Anson expressed a hope, that as tir” 
not admit that evening of a full discussio’, “P°" 


the subject, it would be resumed on some Ueure 
ht not 





occasion. It seemed to him that they ou: oan 

lightly to set aside the consideration ~ 

recondite schemes. é 
78 of the 


Mr. Ashpitel moved the hearty than! > 4)..+ 
meeting to Mr. Lloyd, and observed, alain ag 
gentleman could ascertain whether the oo — 
ciple applied to other temples beside’ ahi es 
thenon, so as to get at what the Gree’ aid oe 
considered their relative scale, he w’ conte 
a great benefit upon the profession. 

Mr. Kerr seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. H. Smith said that feg Persons were | 
more conversant with the architg 27! remains | 
in the British Museum, or wigh he Practical 
working of materials, than he wag *™ that, upon | 
measuring some of these remaing 
and comparing them with work 
executing, he found that his ow 
were far more accurate than theif 





he was himself 


with great care the capitals of 
and other fragments, and he dis 


some years ago, | seven days. 


instances in which the original surface of the 
marble was not gone to the extent of the tenth of 
an inch, and sometimes even to a quarter of an 
inch. There was, for instance, in the Museum, an 
entire column from the Erechtheum, and it would 
be extremely difficult to ascertain what was the 
original diameter of it, as there was nome of the 
original diameter left. Some blocks were more 
decayed than others. The surface of the remains 
in the Elgin collection had wasted more tham a 
uarter of an inch, and consequently it would be 
ficult to tell how their dimensions could be 
taken after a lapse of more than 2,000 years. 

Mr. Penrose said it should be remenshered that. 
the fragments in the British Museum had beem 
tembled down and exposed to the action of the 
weather for mamy centuries. If we were to 
examine the whole building, and seleet these little 
spots where deeay had been less rapid, and whieh, 
from their position, had escaped meehanieal in- 
jury, it would be found that measurements might 
be taken with a very considerable degree of 
aeeuracy. 

The Chairman observed, that in his opimion 
Mr. Lloyd had submitted a series of most valuable 
deductions, which, so fur from being abstruse, 
might be reduced to the utmost simplicity. 
When given as measurements, and 
decimals, the deductions might appear elaborate, 
but that did not alter the facts placed before 
them. He would say nothing of their practical 


before them. The chairman then announced that 
the next session of the Institute would be opened 
at the new Home, in Conduit-street. In taking 
leave of the old, where the Institute had assem- 
sled for many years, he might be permitted to 
remind the members that the profession to which 
they belonged had during that period undergone im- 


portant changes ; that both the art and the profes- | 


sion had advanced; and from the spirit of inquiry 
which was afloat, he hoped the ensuing campaign 
would not be without renewed interest to the 


profession. They were now agitating some matters | 


which were formerly considered beyond their pro- 
vince. The majority of the profession approved 
of those endeavours, and be hoped all would aid 
in bringing these questions to an issue tending to 
the prosperity of the profession and the advance- 
ment of art. 

The meeting then separated. 








ELECTO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS, 


At recent meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, a new board was appointed to carry 
inte effeet the arrangement with Government, 
and the issue of new 5/. shares, to the <»\€mt o! 
600,000/., to enjoy a preferential dje*eud of 8 per 
cent. per annum, was sanction“: ~-A somewhat 
unusual cause of injury ¥’ submarine or other 
telegraphs is recorded ** the Jersey Times of last 
week. During aw sent thunderstorm, an explo- 
sive noise, like th” of a pistol, was heard at the 
Sbeinn Tey staph office, in Jersey, and the 
Crmnminteolon messages was suddenly checked. 
By some: 228 misunderstanding, however, the 
state 2 the apparatus in the station was not ex- 
poe ed, and workmen were sent off to other places 

search for the cause of interruption. It was 
iltimately found, however that both coils of wire 
in the office itself, had been so burnt by the elee- 
tric force as to render them quite useless. The 
coils being replaced and connected, communication 
was immediately restored. Had similar injury 
occurred to the line under the ocean, it might 
have been no easy matter to trace it, and even 
then the precise cause might have been misunder- 
stood. Thunderstorms appear to affect telegraph 
lines much more frequently in America than else- 
where, so far as we can learn. Some preventive 
should be seen to. Sicily is about to be united 
to Malta by an electric cable. —— The attempt to 
lay a submarine cable between Alexandria and the 
Island of Candia, which would have completed the 
connection from Aden to London, vid Constan- 
tinople, has unfortunately temporarily failed. The 
expedition started from Alexandria on the 25th of 
May, and the line appears to have parted on the 
Ist of June, when the whole had been laid within 
60 miles. In consequence of the successful lay- 
ing of the Red Sea cable, future telegrams from 
India may be expected to be accelerated about 
This cable was safely laid as far as 
Aden on the 28th of May. The Submarine 














measurements | Telegraph Company are about tosubmerge a cable 
- He examined | from Weybourne, on the Norfolk coast, to Ton- 
» 4e Erechtheum, | ning, on the shores of Denmark. The cable, 
overed very few | which will comprise three wires, will be 388 miles | 





|in length, and will be supplied by Messrs. Glasse, 
| Elliott, and Co. who seem to be doing their 
|utmost to “put a girdle round the earth,” 
although the operation takes more than “ forty 
minutes.”———Mr. Horstmann, of New York, has 
patented a submarine cable, in which he proposes 
to use a thick covering of shell lae for the insu- 
lator. He also suggeste the idea of mamufacturing 
his cable on board the vessels, as it is beimg paid 
out inte the ocean. 








THE SITE OF SMITHFIELD. 
As might have been expected, the ed 
condition of the site of old Smithfield has 
led to evils which required speedily to be remedied. 





stated in| 


The pavement has been broken, and the amwhole- 
some accumulations which have for se long a 
| period beem allowed to simk into the soil become 
a means of tainting the air of the neighbourhood. 
The eneenten: tan been neglected, and foul 
matters mentioned by the City officer of health 
have been allowed to eolleet. A considerable time 
has now elapsed since the removal of the cattle 
market te the Caledonian-read, and, notwith- 
standing that the need for a properly constructed 
place for the saleof dead meat is great, time has been 
| spent by the corporation authorities endeavouring 
| to use @ large portion of the space of Smithfield, 
and by those interested in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and the Govermment to prevent it. We 
believe that a fair compromise has been made, 
and that nearly all the ancient part of this histo- 
rical site will be left forthe public use. If Smith- 
field were properly cleared, paved, and kept in 
geod condition, it would form one of those play- 
grounds which are so much needed by the pent-up 
| Londoners. Several of the old and dilapidated 
houses have been removed, and, when the market 
jmatter has been decided upon, better houses will 
|rise up, and at a small cost an ornamental cha- 
racter might be given to this open space. The 
spot a little in front of the ancient gateway of 
| St. Bartholomew’s, where many have perished for 
| conscience’ sake, should not be left unnoticed, but 
'the spot marked by some memorial which, by 





| keeping in recollection the cruelties of the dark 
|ages of our history, will cause us to feel thankful 
|for the advancement which has been made. An 
| obelisk, with a suitable inscription, backed by a 
few trees, would form an agreeable feature. 

The centre of this site would be an admirableone 


for an important public monument or fountaim, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUTSI-@iee 
OF YORK WRrsi ER. 

Tue fact of Yo-X Mimister being “xestored,’ 
after a fashici. by no means to be commended 
jg tty corroborated by the York Merald, which 

says, in a leading article under the above title, 
— “A short time simee we published a letter 
from the Builder, wherein the writer called atten- 
tion to the wiltul deatructiom, and ignorant man- 
ner in which the restorations are being carried 
out, on the exterier of our cathedral ; and directed 
attention to the pinnacles as not being copies of 
the original ones, but from other people’s draw- 
ings. We have sinee investigated the matter for 
ourselves, and find that the writer’s statements 
are but too true.” The Herald then proceeds to 
give some measurements of the old and new work, 
in evidence of the truth of our statement, and 
adds, “ Any one standing at the south entrance, 
and looking down the new set of pinnacles, at the 
east end, from the chapter-house, cannot fail to 
be struck wieh the poverty-stricken appearance of 
these alterations. Thus we could go on showing 
deviations from the original forms, but we will 
content ourselves with one instance more of this 
reckless destruction. The original parapet which, 
with slight repairs, was good for a hundred years 
to come, has been pulled down, and is being re- 
placed by one 6 inches lower. This lowering of 
the parapet has at the same time the effect of 
shortening the top of the hood moulding 6 inches 
—thus one thing affects another until the original 
conception is lost. And this is called restoration ! 
Now we do not impugn the character ‘a skill of 
the master-mason as a workmen, but this we do 
say, that it is evident he is not the prop¢r person 
to superintend the restoration of such a ‘building 
as York Minster.” 








VICTORIA-BRIDGE, Pimiico.—The foundation- 
stone of this important work, the first railway 
bridge over the Thames withim the metropolis, 
was laid on Thursday, the 9th, by the eldest son 
of Mr. Fowler, the engineer of the work. The 
superstructure, which will consist ef four arches, 
each of 175 feet span, will be formed entirely of 
wrought iron. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 


CAMBRIDGE DRAINAGE. | the board entertain the proposal, the owners of 
A RECENT storm has flooded the basement | PToperty subject to floods “be requested to raise 
floors in some of the streets. The surveyor, | ‘heir basement floors, and alter their private 
Mr. Rowe points out that nearly all the flooded | 4rains in the best practicable manner, 80 a8 to 
basements have been excavated and formed since | guard against a recurrence of future floods. 
the sewers were laid in, and that the owners of | 
property might have exercised more caution in 
their arrangements. THE “ HOLY CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC 
For premises thus situated he suggests, as} CHURCH,” GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 
leading principles, that— THE accompanying engraving represents the 
“Water from the rear of premises should not be con- | interior of the church built for the community 


veyed to the front under the basement floor. tho take this title. in Gord — 
Rain-water from the roofs should not be conveyed into | W20 take this title, in Gordon-square. was 


the basement, but conducted into the sewer by shallow designed and carried out under the superin- 

= tendence of Mr. Raphael Brandon, k the 
Cast-iron pipes may be used for basement drains in | “dence of Mr, Kaphael brandon, known as the 

— poeneney eae oe * author, in conjunction with his late brother, of 
“he scullery sink shou xe kept as high as possible, | ,, =e . . ba 9” 

and approached bya step. A flap trap should be fixed |“ / he Analysis of Gothic Architecture” and other 

between the sink and sewer. | works, at the time when he was in partnership 
There should be no water-closet on the basement fioor ; with Mr. Ritchi 

if it cannot be arranged elsewhere, the soil-pipe should | . om 1e. 

have a flap trap, or similar contrivance, to prevent the 

influx of sewage water.” 





The church consists of chancel (with an eastern 
chapel, occupying the usual position of a Lady 
The enlargement of an existing sewer is pro- | chapel), north chancel aisle (provision is made for 











posed ; but the surveyor recommends that, before a south aisle at some future period), north and 
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—Carved Capitals and Corbet, Srom lower Areade. “fee 


\ | Saige 


south transepts, with lantern at intersection, nave 
and agsles. é : 

The present total internal length is 210 feet; 
when the church is complete the length will be 
270 role The internal width of nave and aisles is 
55 feet.’ The height from the floor of nave to the 
ridge is 90 feet. : 

The church is faced both internally and ex- 
ternally ith Bath stone, but almost the whole of 
the carvidg, with the exception of that in the 
eastern cl@pel, is left in block, The carving in 
the chapel is exceedingly well done, especially 
that in the’ arches of the last three divisions on 
the south sixle of the arcade which encompasses 
the walls, Yfhe chancel has a stone-groined roof, 
with some excellent carving in the bosses. As an 
adaptation of tthe Early English style, this church 
must be consitered one of the most successfw 
modern works.’ 

Mr. George Myers was the contractor, and he 
also erected thé? buildings on the north side of the 
church, which, }it may be observed, are built after 
the Paris pla, each floor being a separate 
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A JOURNEY TO THE ROMAN WALL. | 
Dvrine the present summer it is to be feared 
that the troubled state of the Continent will pre- 
vent travellers from moving in that direction. 
Many, however, will not be losers by it, for it will 
enable them to “discover” their own country, 
and see its rare beauties, studded with antiquities, 
and connected with events of the deepest interest. | 

The fair hills of Gloueestershire, the noble | 
Severn, the beantiful Wye, the picturesque wilds | 
of Yorkshire, the wide-spreading flats of parts of 
Essex, which, like the ocean, charm the mind | 
by their great extent; the hills of Derbyshire; | 
the cathedrals and churches everywhere; the | 
mountains, Lothians, and rivers of Scotland, and | 
the varied charms of the Sister Island, afford | 
ample opportunities for many a delightful and | 





instructive journey. 
In these railway times, although the artist and | 
antiquary can be whisked from place to place at | 
wondrous speed, and so save time, a less rapid mode | 
makes investigation more charming and novel to 
those who are in cities pent, besides giving the | 
opportunity of discovering the less known objects, | 
and the pleasure of meeting with simple, kind- 
hearted people, in remote rural spots. If ye have | 
time, therefore, ye youthful artists and architects, | 
buckle on your knapsacks, and, with staff in hand, 
sally out of the beaten track, and gain both health | 
and useful materials in parts which, although 


of rare beauty, have been little noticed. Take, as | 
an example, that worthy and self-made man, | 


William Hutton, the author of the “ History of 
Birmingham,” and other useful ‘works, who, in 
bis seventy-ninth year, undertook a journey on 
foot from that place for the purpose of exploring 
the “ Roman Wall.” In his Life Hutton says, “ In 
June, 1800, some friends paid us a visit, and 
agreed with my daughter to make a tour of the 
lakes of Cumberland the following June. They 
wished to be of the party. My consent was quickly 
obtained, for having many years hada strong ineli- 
nation to see the famous ‘Roman Wall’ which 
crosses the island of Britain from the German 
Ocean to the Irish Sea, I embraced the plan, 
because when they were engaged at the Lakes, I 
could make a trip to my favourite object. The 
year winged away in feasting upon a pleasure to 
come.” 

June arrived, and the friends declined the tour ; 
but Hutton was not to be disappointed, and it 
was arranged that his daughter was to mount be- 
hind her servant upon one of the horses, and “ I,” 
said Hutton, “to walk on foot,—a mode of 
travelling which, of all others, I prefer. Many 
arguments were spent upon me to ride, but in 
vain. I comforted myself, that being upon a 
stage-coach road I could be taken up if unable to 
perform. We agreed not to impede each other on 
the way, but to meet at certain inns for refresh- 
ment.” His daughter, in a letter to a friend, 
gives some interesting particulars of this old- 
fashioned method of travelling. Having in vain 
endeavoured to prevail on her father to ride only a 
portion of the way, she says:—* I rode on a pillion 
behind the servant, and our mode of travelling 
was this,—my father informed himself how he 
could get out of the house next morning before 
the servants were stirring : he rose at four o’clock ; 
walked to the end of the next stage, breakfasted, 
and waited for me. I set out at seven ; and, when 
I arrived at the same inn, breakfasted also. When 
my father had rested two hours he set off again. 
When my horse had fed properly, I followed ; 
passed my father on the road, arrived before him 
at the next inn, and bespoke dinner and beds.” 
At Penrith the father and daughter parted ; he to 
study one of the most remarkable of our national 
antiquities, and Miss Hutton to a quiet village 
amongst the lakes. We glean some idea of the 
appearance of the venerable antiquary during this 
journey, from some particulars of Hutton’s book of 
“The Roman Wall.” “I was dressed,” says 
he, “in black, a kind of religious warrant, 
but divested of assuming airs; and had a bag 
of the same colour and materials,—much like 
a dragoon’s cartridge-box or postman’s letter- 
pouch, in which were deposited the maps of Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, and the Wall, all three 
taken out of Gough’s edition of the ‘ Britannia’; 
also Warburton’s ‘ Map of the Wall,’ with my own 
remarks, &e. To this little packet I fastened with 
a strap an umbrella in a green case, for I was 
not likely to have a six weeks’ tour without wet, | 
and slung it over that shoulder which was least | 
tired. A person of my appearance and style of 
travelling is so seldom seen upon the highway, | 
that the crowds I met in my whole journey viewed | 
me with an eye of wonder and inquiry, and I have 
reason to believe that not a soul met me without | 
a turn of the head to survey the rear as well as 


THE BUILDER. 





the front.” The general impression seems to have| It is a number of years now since we first 
been that he was a poor parson; but at times he | visited the vaults of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and 


| was taken for an exciseman ; at others for a tax-|it was here we first learned that it was neces- 
gatherer; at others for a land-surveyor or estate| sary to puncture lead coffins in order to pre- 


ageut on the look-out for the purpose of raising | vent them from bursting with a loud explosion. 


| the rents for his employers; at others, for a person | There can be no doubt that in vaults situated like 
employed by the Government to examine private | this there is a constant escape of effluvia, and that 


property with a view to increasing the taxation ; | the danger is increased by the rupture of coffins 
and once he was frankly told that they took him | which takes place from time to time. This church is 
for a spy employed by ministers. But Hutton | generally attended by a crowded congregation, 
never failed to disperse speedily, by his frank and | and it would be well for them if the work were set 
cheerful manner, all these unfavourable impres-| properly about, and the whole of these coffins 
sions ; and although the farmers and rustic inn-/| carefully buried, so that they might not cause 
keepers could scarcely conceive how so old a man | further mischief. 

could give himself so much trouble about a ruined | 
wall, they generally treated him with the kind- 

ness and respect he merited. At one farm-house 











WATER GLASS, OR “OIL OF FLINT.” 


| he was treated with great shyness, being taken | Tux “oil of flint” of the old chemists is likely 


for a surveyor of land preparatory to enclosing become a very useful agent in its modern appli- 
the commons. He carried an ink-bottle fastened | Ctions in the arts. An important report on it by 
to the breast of his coat, and a note-book in his|# French Government Commission has been 
hand, This gave him the professional appear- | translated and printed for private circulation at 
ance which was so much disliked. During this| the instance of his Royal Highness the Prince 


journey Hutton’s daughter received two scraps of | Consort, as president of the Society of Arts; and 


paper torn from her father’s pocket-book, the first from a copy of this report * we shall give a 
dated from Carlisle, July 20, in which he told her few condensed passages ; premising that the re 
he was sound in body, shoe, and stocking, but had | Porters are M. Bourdousqui¢, Ingénieur en Chef des 
uncomfortable lodgings ; the second, from New- | Mines; M. Kolb, Ingénieur en Chef des Ponte et 
castle, July 23, when he said he had been at the Chaussées; and M. Bossey, Ingénieur Ordinaire 


| Wall’s-end, that the weather was so hot he was 
obliged to repose under hedges, and that the 
country was infested by thieves; “but,” says 
Miss Hutton, “lest { should be under any appre- 
hensions for his personal safety, they were only 
such as demolished his idol the Wall, by stealing 
the stones of which it was composed.” 

Hutton, notwithstanding his advanced years, 
re-examined the Wall, joined his daughter, and 
walked home, the whole distance being about 
600 miles, and wrote a useful account of his ob- 
servations. 





BURIAL VAULTS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
AT a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
parish of Clerkenwell, the condition of the vault 
beneath St. James’s Church was brought under 
notice. Mr. Churchwarden Webb mentioned that 
Mr. Grainger had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment to inspect the vaults, and it having been inti- 
mated that the Government inspection might 
result in an order for alterations which would 
entail serious expenses on the parish, the church- 
warden, inspector, and sexton descended into the 
vaults. Upon being questioned, the sexton stated 
that there was a certain amountof efiluvium arising 
from a particular corner of the vaults. Mr. Webb 
mentioned that, after two hours’ inspection, there 
was the defect as previously stated by the sexton, 
and only in that particular place. Had it been 
previously known, the evil, whatever it was, might 
have been remedied, and in that case the in- 
spector would have had no reason to find fault 
with the vault. The effluvium appeared to arise 
from a leaden coffin, which had fissures in it so 
wide that a finger might be laid in them. Had 107. 
been expended on the vault, no possible objection 
could have been found: as it was, if the inspector 
presented his report to the Government, an order 
would come down for them not only to brick up 
that particular coffin, but also to have the whole 
put down covered with charcoal and gravel, and 
bricked down, at a cost of from 300/. to 4007. 
Mr. Webb further remarked that the coffin com- 
plained of was only thirty years old. 

Some discussion took place, one gentleman con- 
sidering that the effluvium complained of might 
come from some neighbouring cesspool, and not 
from the dead bodies; another that the acids of 
the body had caused the decay of the lead. It did 
not, however, seem to be considered that in all 
vaults in which the dead are stacked together, as 
they are in this and many other of the London 
churches, there must be a continual escape of 
the most dangerous gases. The circumstance of 
a coffin thirty years old yielding eftluvium, shows 
that after the lapse of that time the danger is not 
past when the air is admitted into coffins. It 
should be borne in mind, that if the lead cases are 
so closed as entirely to exclude the atmosphere, 
decomposition goes slowly forward. In the vaults 
of the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, it was 


| found that the bodies which had been stored there 


in wooden coffins had become dried and withered, 
and reduced to a weight of about five or six 
pounds: all the remainder had been diffused 


around, and a large part of the gases breathed by advantage, also the painting-brush. 


those who attended the church, or who resided in 
the neighbourhood. In some of the lead coffins 
the case was different, for in them, after a lapse of 
half a century the most dangerous matter re- 
mained, 





des Mines. 


Theury of Hydraulic Cements.—The silicious solution, 
silicate of potash, or silicate of soda, forms the basis of al 
the new processes. Since 1840 researches upon the origin 
and nature of the efflorescences upon walls have furnisheé 
Mr. Kuhlmann with the opportunity of ascertaining the 
presence of potash and soda in most of the limestones of 
the various geological epochs, in larger proportion im 
hydraulic than in fat limestones (@ chawx grasse) . . « 
Quicklime, when left in contact with a solution of silicate 
of potash, is immediately transformed into hydraulic lime. 
Quicklime and an alkaline silicate, very finely pulverized, 
and mixed in the proportion of 11 of silicate to 100 of lime, 
likewise furnish an excellent hydraulic lime. A mortarof 
fat lime, repeatedly wetted with a solution of alkaline 
silicate, is transformed into hydraulic mortar. Lastly, 
with the glassy silicate and lime, more or less energetic 
hydraulic cements can be produced at will, which will be 
found very useful in countries where only fat limestones 
exist. 
Silication.— From observing the great affinity of lime for 
silica when set free in a nascent state from its compound 
with potash, Mr. Kuhlmann was led to study the action of 
the silicates of potash and soda upon the calcareous stone— 
upon chalk in particular. He observed that, by placing 
some chalk in contact with a solution of silicate of potash 
in the cold, a portion of the chalk is transformed into 
silico-carbonate of lime, whilst a corresponding portion of 
potash is displaced; that the chalk hardens gradually in 
the air, and acquires a greater hardness than that of the 
best hydraulic cements. If the chalk is made into a paste 
with the silicate, it will adhere strongly to bodies to the 
surface of which it is applied. Thus a cement was disco- 
vered capable of being employed in restoring public 
monuments and in the manufacture of cornice-work. 
Pushing his experiments further, he ascertained that 
chalk, when plunged into a solution of silicate of potash, 
was capable of absorbing a considerable quantity of silica. 
By exposing it alternately and repeatedly to the action of 
the silicious solution and to that of the air, he found that 
this stone acquired in time a great hardness on the sur- 
face, and that the hardening, which was at first superficial, 
penetrated gradually to the centre, so that a piece which 
had been subjected to the process fifteen years ago, and 
which was examined by your commission, had become 
hardened toa depth of nearly acentimetre. This silication 
of the stone is due to the decomposition of the silicate of 
potash by the carbonate of lime on the one hand, and by 
the carbonic acid of the air on the other. A solution of 
silicate of potash, when left to the air, gives origin, in 
fact, after some time, to a gelatinous and contractible 
deposit of silica, and to a stratum of carbonate of potash. 
In course of time the deposit of silica acquires sufficient 
hardness to scratch glass . . Caleareous stones, thus 
prepared, acquire a compact grain and a lustrows appear- 
ance, and become capable of receiving a fine polish. The 
hardening is singularly assisted by heat. 
From limestones Mr. Kuhlmann passed on to porous 
stones, and has succeeded in showing that the action of 
the carbonic acid of the air upon silicate of potash was 
sufficient to effect a superficial consolidation of the stones, 
varying with their porosity. 
Upon sulphate of lime or plaster of Paris the action of 
silicate of potash is essentially the same ; but it is more 
rapid, and has the disadvantage of giving rise to the 
formation of sulphate of potash, which, on crystallizing, 
disaggregates the surfaces. Consequently the silicious 
solution ought to be more diluted, so as to render the 
action slower: the consolidation, however, must be suffi- 
cient to avoid the effects of the crystallization of sulphate 
of potash. digi 
| Mode of Application.—Mr. Kuhlmann takes his silicate 
of potash, and dissolves it in twice its own weight of 

water, This solution is to be had in commerce, and 
| marks 35 deg. of Beaumé’s aerometer. All that is required 
| is to dilute this with twice its volume of water, in order 
to obtain the degree of concentration most convenient 
| for the process of hardening. In recent buildings it may 
| be applied at once: older constructions require to be 
| cleansed by washing with a hard brush, or by means of a 
| solution of caustic potash, and most frequently by smart 
| scraping. Large surfaces are sprinkled with the silicious 
| solution by means of pumps or large syringes with divided 
| jets. Care must be taken to collect the excess of liquid 
by means of gutters of glazed earthenware placed at the 
| foot of the walls. For sculptures and certain portions of 
| buildings, soft brushes are employed, and, with great 
Experience has 
shown that three applications of silicate, on three con- 
secutive days, suffice to harden stone. The quantity 





* On the Applications of Water Glass (soluble alkaline 
silicate) in the Arts; by F. Kuhlmann, professor of che- 
mistry at Lille. 
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of solution which is absorbed varies with the nature of 
the stone and its porosity; the cost of silicate does not 
exceed 75 centimes (7}d.) per square metre for the most 
porous stones.* 

Dyeing of Stones.—Mr. Kuhlmann observing that the 
silication of buildings and sculptures gave rise to various 
colorations which rendered, for instance, the joints more 
marked, was led to seek a remedy for these colorations. 
By means of a double silicate of manganese and potash, 
he obtained a dark solution which could be applied to 
very white limestones. By suspending some artificial 
sulphate of baryta in the silicious solution, he was abie 
‘to introduce a little of this sulphate into the porous stone 
together with the silica, in such a manner as to whiten 
surfaces of too dark a hue. He proved experimentally 
that porous limestones, when boiled in solutions of me- 
tallic sulphates (the oxides of which are insoluble in 
water), give rise to the fixation, to a certain depth, of 
these oxides in intimate combination with the sulphate of 
lime. With sulphate of iron he obtained a rust-colour of 
more or less intensity, with sulphate of copper a magni- 
ficent green tint, with sulphate of manganese brown tints, 
with a mixture of sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper 
a chocolate tint, &c. He observed, at the same time, that 
the double sulphates thus formed penetrated into the 
stones, and likewise increased their hardness. 

Silicious Painting.—There was but one step from sili- 
cation to silicious painting. Mr. Kuhlmann applied the 
colours directly by means of a brush. He endeavoured at 
first to replace, in the application of mineral colours upon 
stone, the fixed and essential oils usually employed, by 
solutions of silicate of potash. With white lead, the 
formation of silicate of lead was too rapid to permit the 
application of this colour by means of the painting-brush. | 
Oxide of zinc gave satisfactory results. The artificial | 
sulphate of baryta, which had already found employment | 
in whitening stones of too dark a colour, was again use- | 
fully employed ; and by mixing it in large proportion with 
the oxide of zinc, Mr. Kuhlmann obtained a white colour 
of greater brilliancy and transparency. It appeared at | 
first that sulphate of baryta could not be employed by | 
itself; but it was found that by applying it repeatedly by | 
means of glue or starch paste, or by means of a mixture | 
of starch paste and silicions solution, it covered as well | 
as white of lead and zinc-white in painting with size or 
paste colours. This observation was of the highest im- | 
portance: a new white colour was found which could be | 
employed in the place of those hitherto in use. 

New White Colour (Base blanche).—Your commission 
has been vividly impressed with the results already ob- | 
tained by the employment of artificial sulphate of baryta 
in the decoration of several buildings at Lille. The bril- 
liancy and whiteness of the finest white lead is but dim | 
when compared with painting in sulphate of baryta. This 
colour possesses the advantage of remaining unaltered 
under the influence of emanations of sulphuretted hydro- | 
gen: it enables us to execute dim or lustrous white paint- | 
ings at a saving of about two-thirds. This new branch of 

useful industry does great honour to Mr. Kuhlman. For 
the sake of economy and sanitary amelioration, it would 
be desirable to see it employed in military buildings, in | 


barracks, schools, public monuments, and in the most | 
humble dwellings. 

Mineral Colours (Bases colorées). — Mr. Kuhlmann, | 
passing from whites to the various coloured mineral sub- | 
stances, has observed that under the influence of silicate 
of potash or soda, the same reactions are produced ; that 
colours which are alterable by the alkalies cannot be em- 
ployed, but that the ochres may be used, as well as blue | 
and green ultramarine, oxide of chromium, zinc-yellow, 
sulphide of cadmium, red lead, calcined lamp-black, oxide 
of manganese, &c.; that the colours which dry slowly, 
may be rendered fit for painting by mixing them with 
colours which dry more readily, or by the addition of 
white colours which dry rapidly. 

Upon Wood.—Upon wood, the application of silicious 
painting presented some difficulties. Woods impregnated 


with resin do not receive the colour uniformly. Wetting | 
with the water of the solution tends to cause the wood to | 
crack. Ash and yoke-elm, however, answer very well | 


with a few precautions. 
Upon Glass.—Your commission has examined with the 


greatest interest paintings which have been executed upon | 


glass. Artificial sulphate of baryta, applied to glass by 
means of silicate of potash, imparts to it a milk-white 
colour of great beauty: in a few days the silica is found 
intimately combined with it, and the colour resists wash- 
ing with warm water. By the action of a strong heat, this 
Silicious varnish is transformed into a fine white enamel. 
Blue ultramarine, oxide of chromium, and pulverized 
coloured enamels may be applied. Silicious painting upon 
glass is destined to find advantageous employment in the 
construction of church windows, whilst silicious painting 
upon stone will serve for mural decorations. 

Following similar ideas, Mr. Kuhimann has extended his 
researches to printing upon paper and upon stuffs, to the 
employment of silicate of soda in scene-painting and in 
dressing staffs. 

Results not yet published may be summed up as 
follows :— 

The oxides and metallic salts which enter into the com- 
position of silicious colours or of cements, have the pro- 


perty not only of combining with the silica of the silicates, | 


but also of fixing, in an insoluble state, variable quantities 


of potash. The colours which act most energetically in | 


this respect are the ochres ; oxide of manganese, oxide of 
zinc, oxide of lead, and artificial sulphate of baryta also 
retain potash. 

Mr. Kuhlmann hopes he will be able to show that excel- 
lent cements may be obtained without the intervention of 
carbonic acid, merely by the slow consolidation of the 
Silicates of lime, of alumina, or of magnesia and potash, 
and that the natural hydraulic limes approach more or 
less, in their composition and their properties, to the 
nature of these cements. 

Conclusion.—Your commission, actuated by a strong 
4lesire of making known and appreciated, as much as lies 





* This process has been applied to the new sculptures 
of the Exchange at Lille, to the works of restoration in 
the church of St. Maurice, to the construction of a new 
church at Wazemmes, to the hospital of Seclin, to some 
works of the Corps du Génie, and to several private build- 
ings at Lille; it has been found to answer perfectly. 
Since the year 1841, Messrs. Benvignat, Marteau, and 
Vorly have tested the efficacy of the new process. It has 
likewise been employed in other places, at Versailles, at 
Fontainebleau, at the Cathedral of Chartres, at the Town- 
hall of Lyons, at the Louvre, and at the Cathedral of 
-sotre Dame in Paris. The best architects, such as 
21M. Lassus, Lefuel, Violet Le Duc, &c. have obtained 
most satiefactory results.— Report. 


| lighted by gas, a proposition to that effect having 


in its power, the important researches of Mr. Kuhimann 
upon silicification, would propose in conclusion,— 

1. To have distributed to the services of Ponts et 
Chaussées and of mining the pamphlets in which the 
results of Mr. Kuhlmann’s works on silicification are to be 
found, and to call the special attention of engineers to 
the advantages which they may derive from the new 
processes. : 

2. To order the publication of the present report in the 
“« Annales des Ponts et Chaussées,” and in the ‘ Annales 
des Mines.”’ 

To the translated report is appended the trans- 
lation of a pamphlet, by Mr. Kuhlman, titled 
“Practical Instructions on the use of Soluble 
Alkaline Silicates (Water-Glass) in Painting, and 
for Hardening Stones.” 








GAS. 


Tur Derby Gas Company have agreed to a 
further reduction in the charge for gas, equal, 
in the annual consumption, it is stated, to 5500. 
Another, and it is said a successful, attempt at the 
production of water-gas for illuminating purposes 
has been patented by M. Gillard, C.E. of Paris. 
He brings superheated steam in contact with the 
decomposing material, and when the gas is pro- 
duced it is purified by passing through hydrate of 
lime, either alone or mixed with carbonate of soda. 
The steam is superheated by passing through 
tubes embedded in the brickwork of the furnace, 
and arrangements are made for the ejection of the 
steam upon the decomposing material in such 
a manner that this latter shall be kept equally 
heated. To impart luminousness to the hydrogen 
flame he employs platinum wicks or wirework, or 
by preference wicks of an alloy of platinum and | 
iridium. The inventor can impart to his gas, 
which is without smell, any odour that might be 
required. The light is said to be quite brilliant. 
There is some prospect of Hong-Hong being 














visited, and the hydraulic principle explained by 
Mr. Adam Smith, the resident engineer. A dinner 
and speeches followed, and then Professor Latham 
read a paper on “ Havelock the Dane;” and the 
Rev. E. Trollope, one on the “ Historical Memo- 
rabilia of Grimsby.” A general address, by Sir 
Charles Anderson, concluded the proceedings. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Stockport.—The large east window in Christ 
Church, Stockport, has been filled with stained 
and painted glass. The window in style is 
pointed, of three large lights, the centre one 
measuring upwards of 20 feet high, by 3 feet 
wide; the sides a little less. Each light is 
divided into three compartments by ornamented 
canopy work, containing a subject representing a 
scene in the life of Christ, viz—The Nativity and 
the Baptism of Jesus; Our Lord teaching Humi- 
lity ; the Last Supper; the Agony in the Garden ; 
and the Bearing of the Cross. The three subjects 
in the centre light are much larger, and represent 
the Resurrection of Our Lord in the bottom com- 
partment ; at the top, the Ascension; and in the 
centre, Christ blessing little Children. In the 
background of the centre subject, a distant view 
of Galilee is introduced. Messrs. R. B. Edmund- 
son and Son, of Manchester, were the artists. The 
work was done at the expense of the mayor. The 
cost was 1701. 

Tilmanstone (near Sandwich).— Tilmanstone 
Church has recently had a Gothic stained glass 
window placed on the south side of the church. 
The height of the window is 8 feet by 4 feet 
2 inches wide, and it contains a large pictorial 
subject of the Woman with the Issue of Blood, 
touching the Hem of Christ’s Garment. The 
group contains four large figures, Our Lord and 





been made by an American company, which has 


| already introduced gas to the Mauritius and the 


Havannah. It has been remarked that the intro- | 
duction of gas would be dangerous, owing to the) 
probable carelessness of Chinese servants, but the | 
China Mai! thinks the probability is, that the | 
Chinese would be very careful in the matter— | 


| more so, at least, than the Indians of Calcutta and 
| the negroes of Havannah, where no catastrophe | 





has ensued from the use of gas. At the annual | 
meeting of shareholders in the Burslem and Tun- | 


the female being the most prominent. Above the 
tracery is an angel in a kneeling position, hold- 
ing a scroll. The other spandrils are filled with 
lilies. At the bottom of the window is the 
inscription—“ In memory of Lydia Ayers.” ‘The 
stonework is new, and was designed and executed 
under the directions of Mr. Parker Ayers, of 
Dover, who has placed the window in the churcli. 
The stained glass has been designed and executed 
by Mr. Charles Gibbs, of London. 


Upton Bishop ( Herefordshire).—A new window, 


stall Gas Company dividends were declared at the by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, has been 
rate of 8 per cent. upon the original stock, and placed at the east end of the chancel of the 
6 per cent. upon the new shares.——-At the annual | church here. It consists of two lights, of the 
general meeting of the directors of the Lutter- | Decorated period, with a quatrefoil above. In the 
worth Gas and Coke Company, it was unanimously | lower part of the window is the inscription, to the 
resolved to reduce the price of gas from 8s. 4d. to| memory of the Rev. James Garbett, for many 
7s. Gd. per 1,000 feet, and to allow 5 per cent.| years vicar of the parish. The window was 
discount on accounts paid within a mouth of the erected by his widow. The subject represented is 
time when they become due. | the interview between Mary Magdalene and our 
- | Saviour, early on the morning of His te ge 

. . educeues eerie | The upper part of the window is filled with the 
THE LINCOLN ae ert RAL representation of an angel with extended arms, 

ii , | bearing a scroll. 

At the Grimsby meeting of this Society, the | 
Rey. E. Trollope lectured on St. James’s Church, | 
the lecturer taking his position on the steps) 
leading to the chancel. The meeting then ad-| Liacoln. —The elevation and plans of the 
journed for the first day’s excursion. Clee | Franklin Museum, says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, 
Church, now being re-pewed, was first visited. have been prepared at the offices of Mr. Goddard, 
The party then proceeded by Humberstone to) architect, and are to be submitted to the com- 
Holton, and thence to Waithe. Grainsby Church mittee for approval. The estimated cost of the 
was next visited, and Ravendale, rid the Old Bar- | building is 2,500/. while the subscriptions scarcely 
ton-street or old Roman road. Here about 150) reach half that sum. 
partook of refreshinent offered by the Rev. Dr.| | Sudbury.—On the Queen’s birthday, the com- 
Parkinson. After seeing Ravendale Priory, where | pletion of the Memorial Tower, recently erected 
a paper was read on the history of the priory, by | at Pentlow, by the Rev. E. Bull, rector, to the 
Dr. Parkinson, a call was made at Brigsley.| memory of his parents, was celebrated. ‘The 
| Waltham was next on the list; then Scratho | tower is octagon, 90 feet in height, of the Tudor 














PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Church, whence the party returned to Grimsby, | style of architecture, embattled, and built of red 
after a drive of not less than twenty miles. | brick, relieved with string courses of white moulded 

In the evening, about 600 persons met in the | bricks, and variegated with designs in black. On 
| Exchange, where a congratulatory address from | the top is a flag-staff. The summit is reached by 
the corporation was read, together with the|a spiral oak staircase, of 114 steps, lighted by 
| Society’s reply. The Rev. E. Trollope then read | windows placed in the sides of the tower, From 
; a paper on the Danes in Lincolnshire, and the} the top a view is obtained, embracing forty-one 
| Rev. G. Atkinson one on architecture, particu- | churches, sixty windmills, two castles, and several 
larly Saxon. During the day there had been an | large halls and estates. The tower, according to 


exhibition open to the public in the Exchange. 
Next morning, after a breakfast given by the 
mayor to 15) persons, including the members of 
the society and about 100 friends, and at which 
the Bishop of Lincoln was present, the party took 
a special train to Thornton Abbey and Barton. 
Nearly two hours were spent in examining the 
interesting remains at Thornton, after which 
Barrow Haven and Barrow Castle hills were 
visited, and the train continued to Barton, where 


the church of St. Peter formed the chief object of 





interest, and next the church of St. Mary. The 
party returned to Grimsby about 5 p.m. The 


docks and hydraulic tower at Grimsby were then 


| 





printed statements, was designed and erected by 
| Mr. L. Webb, of Sudbury, superintended by Mr. 
| J. Johnson, architect, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Salisbury.—We are indebted to the Sherlorie 
Journal for the following additional particulars 
as to the new Market-house recently opened 
here:—Mr. Strapp, the engineer of the South- 
Western Railway, was the architect, and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Maybone and Co. of Man- 
chester, for the iron work, and Messrs. Bull and 
Son, of Southampton, were the builders, The 
gates, which are of wrought iron, with scrolls, are 
from the workshop of Messrs. Hill and Smith, of 
Dudley. 
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Bath.—The foundation-stone of a new mineral 
water hospital has been laid at Bath. The build- 
ings will cost upwards of 20,0007. The site is that 
lately occupied by the Bath Commercial Rooms, 
and some other buildings. The new hospital will 
provide convenience for the patients during the 
day time, a chapel, board-room, offices, and other 
accommodation, in which the present contracted 
building is deficient. The old building will be 
converted into a dormitory for the patients, which, 
when re-arranged, will provide twenty more beds, 
and will enable 100 more patients to pass through 
the hospital in the course of a year than can be 
done at present. 

Tamworth.—The new workhouse here has been 
opened. The building will accommodate 212 in- 
mates. The kitchens are fitted with steam cook- 
ing apparatus, heated from a boiler in the base- 
ment, and hot and cold water is laid throughout 
the entire buildings, The tank for cold water is 


placed in the central tower, to which the water is | 





supplied by a crank pump from the well in the | 
able-bodied men’s yard. The adults’ dining-hall, | 


which is also used as a chapel, is in the rear of the 


centre of the main building. The children’s wards | 


and schools form a separate and distinct depart- 


ment. Each sex has a day-room and class-room, | 


| 


and a lavatory and bath-room adjacent to day- | 


room. The dormitories are over the schools on 
the one-pair floor. Separate playgrounds are pro- 
vided for boys and girls and infants. The children 
have alsoa dining-hall to themselves. The hospital 
is a distinct building, and the fever wards are dis- 
tinct from the other wards. The front entrance 
building consists of porter’s lodge, entrance gate- 
way, waiting-room, &c.; the board-room, with 
open-timbered roof, clerk’s office, retiring-room, 
&c. over. All the staircases throughout the build- 
ings are of stone, and a fireproof corridor intersects 
the main building from end to end. The building 
is of brick, with stone dressings, and is Gothic in 
character. The works in its erection have been 
executed by Messrs. Ferguson and Allen, of 
Nottingham. The engineering works and water- 
supply are by Mr. W. Jeakes, of London. Mr. 
Walton, of Tamworth, was clerk of the works. 
The whole has been carried out from the designs 


THE BUILDER. 


sible to obtain a room 76 feet in length and of 
proportionate width, on the same floor as the pre- 
sent area, and adapted for public meetings and 
lectures of various kinds, for public dinners, balls, 
bazaars, minor concerts, exhibitions, kc. The pre- 
sent entrance, however, will have to be sacrificed. 
The cost will be about 1,000/. The Waterworks 
Committee, disappointed with the contractors, had 
taken in hand the effort to lay the conduit under 
the river at Hirst Mill, in the valley of the Aire, 
but, failing therein, they have again placed the 
matter in the hands of the contractor. 
Stockton.— The baths and washhouses at 
Stockton have been opened by the mayor and 
corporation. The building, according to the 
Gateshead Observer, contains a swimming-bath, 
eight warm baths, three shower-baths, one vapour- 
bath, and a washhouse, drying-room, and laundry. 
The estimated cost was 3,000/. including the land. 
The buildings have been completed, however, con- 
siderably within that sum, leaving a balance in 
the hands of the corporation to begin with. Messrs. 
Oliver and Lamb, of Newcastle, were the archi- 
tects; Mr. Bowron, the builder; and Messrs. 
Dickson, Brothers, the engineers. 
Sunderland.—Mr. Alderman Hartley proposes, 
with the permission of the local authorities, to 
erect, at his own expense, on the west side of 
the Sunderland Park, a glass palace, in the style 





| of the “ Floral Hall,” in Covent-garden, provided 


and under the superintendence of Messrs. Briggs | 


and Everal, of Birmingham, architects. 


| 
| 


Coalbrookdale.—The Coalbrookdale Literary | 
and Scientific Institution has been inaugurated. | 


The site is on the slope of the hill. The building is 


in the Tudor style. It is built of the Coalbrookdale | 


Company’s blue and white brick ; the clays having 
been moulded to carry out, in the friezes, string- 
course., and tall pointed gables, the design of Mr. 
Crookes, who is the architect. The material used 
is abundant in the district, and was generally in 
use during the old Roman period, and again in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. The front 
of the building is relieved by a central porch, and 
three slightly projecting gables. Above rises a 
treble roof, with ornamental cross and frieze. 
Upon an entablature of blue brick are the words, 
formed by smaller ones, moulded in yellowish clay, 
“Literary and Scientific Institution.” At one 
end is the residence of the librarian. In front of 
the entire building is a terrace with balcony, ap- 
proached by a flight of steps at either end, with 
gravel-walks 20 feet wide, enclosing a grass-plot. 
The suite of rooms comprises the large lecture- 
hall (a small gallery or orchestra over the passage 
at the end is added), the library, reading-room, 
room of art, and some smaller ones. 
Manchester.—A commencement has been made 
in the erection of a building for the branch library 
in Livesey-street, Rochdale-road. The reading- 
room, according to the Courier, will be 44 feet by 
31 feet, with coved ceiling, and lantern light. 
Provision will be made for ventilation, warming, 
&c. A tower surmounts the building, to act as a 
ventilating-shaft and chimney. On the left of the 
entrance there will be a house for the librarian, 
Mr. Thompson, of Cheetham-hill, is the contractor. 
Leeds.—Steps are being taken by the Midland 
Company, says the Leeds Intelligencer, to obtain 
from architects of eminence plans and estimates, 
which it is expected will be prepared in time to 
be submitted to the shareholders at their next 
half-yearly meeting, for the erection of a suitable 
hotel at their Wellington-street Station, Leeds. 
Bradford.—A circular has been addressed to 
the shareholders of St. George’s Hall, inviting 
attention to a proposed alteration in the interior 
of the hall, by which a much smaller room than 
the present hall may be obtained, capable of 
accommodating from 800 to 1,000 persons. The 
need of such a room, according to the Observer, 
has been long felt. By a re-arrangement of the 
entrance-hall and grand staircase, and by taking 
in the saloon and dressing-rooms, it will be pos- 


| 








the committee would properly furnish the build- 
ing, and the Park Committee make the proper 
walks. The building would be 50 feet in length, 
14 feet in width, and of sufficient height to display 
the models to the best advantage. This offer 
has met with a favourable reception from the 
committee. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The tender of Messrs. 
W. and C. Burnup for the erection of a new 
lecture-room for the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle, has been accepted: the 
amount is 1,083/. 14s. exclusive of five iron 
girders for the support of the floor of the library, 
to be supplied by Messrs. Hawks and Crawshay, 
at a cost of 1657. 15s.: total, 1,249/. 9s. The 
whole cost will be borne by Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, C.B. 

Leith.—The merchants in the corn trade at Leith 
have had a meeting, with the view of forming 
acorn exchange in that town. The revenue of 
Leith is the largest of any port in Scotland, except 
Glasgow ; and its imports of corn are larger than 
those of Dundee, Newcastle, or Glasgow. It is 
expected that a good exchange may be built for 
3,0007. ; and of that sum 2,500/. were subscribed at 
the meeting. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Bengeo (Herts).—The tender of Mr. Ekins for 
the erection of a shingle spire at the cost of 8991. 
has been accepted. Mr. Ekins has offered to erect 
the spire of stone at a slightly increased cost, and 
the offer is in abeyance. The expense will be 
defrayed by the family of the late Mr. Abel Smith. 

Southampton. — The tender of Mr. Brinton 
(1,195/.) for the enlargement of St. Luke’s parish 
church has been accepted. The addition will com- 
prise a new aisle, without a chancel. The cost of 
both would be 1,300/. The amount already con- 
tributed is 900/.; so that 400/. are yet required. 

Worcester.—The new Congregational Chapel, in 


Angel-street, says the local Chronicle, is now nearly | 


completed. The principal fagade is of Bath stone, 


with a portico of the Corinthian order. The portico | 


is semi-circular, with four columns and two pilas- 
ters, each 25 feet in height, with carved capitals. 
These are surmounted with an entablature, of 
which the cornice is ornamented. The main en- 
trance opens into a lobby, which leads to doors 
that open immediately into the chapel. On each 
side of the building, clear of the portico, is an 
entrance leading to the gallery, by means of a 
vestibule, or porch, and a flight of stone steps in 
the interior. In the centre the facade is raised 
by means of an attic surmounted by a pediment, 
which is decorated with a carved apex stone. 
Beneath the roof of the portico three windows 
give light to the chapel, and beneath these are 
two others, one on each side of the central entrance, 
lighting the lobby. Between the upper windows 


and the lower the wall is panelled and moulded. | 


On each side of the portico, above the gallery 
vestibule, another window is introduced with 
mouldings. On the extreme right and left of the 
facade are entrances leading to the rear of the 
edifice. The windows are filled with ground glass. 
The iron gates are filled in with work in keeping 
with the design of the fagade. The principal 
source of light in the edifice is a large dome in the 
roof, glazed with ground glass. The plan of the 


interior approaches a square with the corners 
rounded off. The passages on each side, leading 
to the premises at the rear, are taken from the 
| area of the floor by a wall which assists to support 
| the principal gallery. This gallery sweeps round 
the interior in curves, and above this on each side 
is a smaller gallery. The roof is coved, panelled, 
and moulded. Behind the pulpit is an alcove or 
recess, extending to a considerable height, and 
covered with a semi-dome, on the top of which is 
a window of stained glass. The opening to this 
recess is flanked on each side by a free column and 
a pilaster, 18 feet high, which support an entabla- 
ture. Above the opening is a semi-circular arch, 
whch rests on these columns, and is moulded and 
panelled on the face. The arch is also decorated 
with springing trusses. The capitals of the columns 
are Corinthian, and are cast of Parian plaster. 
The recess is provided with seats to accommodate 
the choir. The pews on the floor and large gallery 
are curved, nearly according to the radii of which 
the pulpit is the centre. The pews are low, 
and made of deal, with raised and moulded ends 
and dwarf doors. They are simply varnished. 
The aisles are flagged with stone, along which are 
ornamental iron gratings, through which the 
building is warmed and ventilated. Colour has 
been extensively used in ornamenting the place. 
The walls are of French grey with vermilion sten- 
cillings; the brackets supporting the galleries, 
lavender picked out with white; the iron railing 
in front of the two upper galleries, and the or- 
chestra gallery, lavender with golden stars; and 
the railing round the pulpit platform, lavender 
picked out with gold. The panels in the ceiling 
are touched in pattern with vermilion, and the 
mouldings enclosing the panels are French grey. 
The dome in the roof is twelve sided, is 28 feet in 
diameter, and rises immediately from the ceiling. 
The outer roof rises to a pyramid over the dome, 
and the portion towards the apex is covered with 
glass instead of slates. Thus the light has to pass 
through two thicknesses of glass before reaching 
the chapel. The interior is ventilated by orna- 
mental louvres at the foot of the dome commu- 
nicating with the interior of the roof. To provide 
for lighting the chapel at night a row of 374 gas 
jets has been carried round the base of the dome, 
about a couple of feet from the sides. The dimen- 
sions of the building in the clear are 79 by 59 
feet, and from the floor to the top of the dome is 
44 feet. The roof is formed of four main queen 
trusses; the square made by their intersection 
being the base of the dome. Two segmental 
trusses of wrought-iron, with a series of diagonal 
| straining bars, are also introduced to discharge 
the weight from the four points of intersection. 
| Immediately at the back of the chapel are vestries 
jand other apartments, and behind these are 
|school-rooms. The chapel, schools, vestries, and 
| lobby are all heated by means of hot-water appa- 
|ratus, by Mr. Mallory, of Cheltenham. The archi- 
| tects are Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Read- 
|ing. Messrs. Wood and Sons are the contractors ; 
| and Mr. G. Johnson, clerk of the works. The 
| contract was 3,210/. but this, adds the Chronicle, 
jcould scarcely pay the contractors. The iron- 
|work, including the gallery rails and gates, is 
| from the foundry of Messrs. Hardy and Padmore. 
Nottingham.—A new Baptist Chapel, erected in 
| Circus-street, has just been opened. The chapel 
is without galleries. The pews gradually ascend 
upon a slight incline from the pulpit. Light is 
obtained from two sun-lights in the ceiling. The 
total cost of the erection is 3,3002, towards which, 
says the Notts Guardian, about 2,300/. have been 
realized, leaving a debt of 1,000/. upon the build- 
ing. 
Chntafed~Cheniind church has recently been 
re-opened. At the cost of Mr. Peter Arkwright it 
has undergone various alterations and improve- 
ments. A chancel has been added at one end, and 
an arcade at the entrance : these, with a new roof, 
are amongst the most marked of the external 
changes. Amongst the internal alterations are 
windows decorated with stained glass, and a new 
tesselated pavement. The pulpit, reading-desk, 
gallery, and pews are new, and made of wainscot. 
Under the chancel are new vaults, and near the 
communion altar is a new tablet, commemorative 
of the late Sir Richard Arkwright and other mem- 
bers of the family. Opposite the chancel is the 
gallery with three arches, those on either side for 
the use of the schools connected with the church, 
the middle one being filled by a new organ, built 
for the church by Messrs. Hill and Sons, of 
London. To Mr. I. H. Stevens, of Derby, 
the architecture was confided, and the builders 
employed were Mr. William Frances, of Cromford, 
and Mr. Webster, of Wirksworth. 





Repton (Derbyshire).—A school chapel has been 
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built and opened at Repton. The preparation of 
the design was entrusted to Mr. H. 1. Stevens, of 
Derby, architect, under whose direction the works 
have been carried out. ‘The chapel is on a site 
affording a froutage to the read from Willington. 
It is built of stone throughout, the whole being 
from the Little Eaton quarries, except the dress- 
ings of the windows and the inside bands, which 


view of the congregation seated in the tower and 
nave. The narrowness of Lichfield Cathedral 
creates a great difficulty, both in the arrange- 
ments of the choir and in the placing of the organ. 
How the latter difficulty, namely, the placing of 
the organ, will be got over, we cannot say. Had 
the side aisles been higher and broader, a place 
might readily have been found here for the organ. 





are of Ancaster stone. The date of the original 
foundation of the school suggested the latest period | 
of Pointed architecture as the most appropriate | 
style for the building, which is a parallelogram | 
68 feet by 28 feet, with north and south tran- | 
septal projections, each 16 feet 6 inches by 7 feet, | 
and opening to the nave by moulded arches, the 
entire width of the transepts. The entrance porch | 
is by the side of the north transept. Each side of | 
the nave is lighted by four two-light windows, | 
placed in couples. There is a large window of five | 
lights at the east end, and the west gable is perfo- | 
rated with two single lights and a Marigold cir- | 
cular window-door. Each of the transepts has a 
three-light window. The walls of the nave are 
21 feet high. The roof is high pitched, covered 
with Burlington slate, and the ridge is sur- 
mounted with an iron cresting. The roof is 
divided into bays by trussed principals filled with 
tracery. A louvre of oak rises from the ridge 
with traceried opening and spirelet termination, 
and makes a total height from the ground, level 
to the top of the vane, of 80 feet. The building 
is heated by an apparatus fixed by Mr. S. E. 
Rosser, of London. The builders were Messrs. 
Elliott and Lilley, of Ashby. 

Warrington.—In consequence of the unsafe 
condition of the tower of the parish church, and 
want of sufficient accommodation, it has been 
resolved to restore the whole fabric, on plans by 
Messrs. Francis, architects. The work has been 
commenced, and about 4,000/., or two-thirds of 
the requisite means, have been realized. 

Ancoats (Manchester).—St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ancoats, has been repewed, repainted, and other- 
wise improved in its interior arrangements. The 
entrance to the chancel has been improved by the 
erection of open wooden arches, the pulpit carvings 
renewed, and brass standard lights crected on 
either side of the eagle. The pews are all open, 
and nearly 800 are free. 





RESTORATION OF LICHFIELD 
CATHEDRAL. 

CONSIDERABLE works are now going on at 
Lichfield Cathedral. The Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser has a long article on the subject, in the 
course of which it says,—It is proposed, we under- 
stand, to place the altar table in its original place, 
and to re-erect the reredos which was taken down 
in the changes made some sixty years ago. This 
will permit again the use of the lady choir for the 
early service appointed by the statutes to be daily 
said there. It ought to be generally known that 
the statutes distinctly provide for a service for 
the convenience of labouring people, servants, 
artizans, and those engaged in trade (non modo 
servi, sed etiam minorum gentium artifices et 
mercatores, are the words of the statute), at an 
early hour—about seven in the morning—to be 
said, and not sung, in the lady choir; but that 
part of the sacred edifice having been injudiciously 
thrown in to form part of the great choir, the 
important and truly English service, ordered so 
considerately to be there performed, has been 
almost necessarily omitted since the change. The 
communion-table and reredos will be placed as 
formerly at the second pillar westward from the 
lady chapel: and near to it, some yards farther 
westward on the south side, will be the bishop’s 
throne, between which and the gates opening into 
the choir, we are informed, will be the stalls, 
eighteen on each side, beside the substalls; the | 
six middle stalls on each side, with their substalls, 
being set apart for the vicars choral and the 
choristers, The design (which we have seen) for 
the choir-sereen and gates is of open work and | 
very elegant, sufficient to preserve,the character | 
of a choir, and yet open enough to permit a full | 
participation in the service by the worshippers | 
about and outside of it. One advantage of this | 
arrangement will be that persons will be relieved | 
from the undesirable necessity of facing each | 
other in service, as was the case in the old choir ; 
the annoyance of which would be still more felt in | 
the new fitting up which is proposed, inasmuch as 
the stalls will now, it appears, be nearer to each 
other, and not recessed. The reason for not re- 
cessing them again is stated to be the projection 
of the pillars of the great tower at the entrance to 
the choir. To recess the new stalls would, it is 
alleged, hide the officiating ministers from the 





The beautiful double tier of arches in the great 
tower, now hidden from view by the compara- 





tively modern insertion of a stone roof, will, it is | 
hoped, be taken away, and a new roof put in at 

the old place high up in the tower, so as to form 

a lantern. The place where the old roof formerly 

was is sufliciently indicated by the remains of the 

old corbels. When the reredos is restored, and 

the Lady Chapel thus again made distinct, we may 

trust that a screen will be erected where one for- 

merly was, namely, at the entraice to the Lady 

Chapel. The stone roof of the church dates from 

the time of Bishop Blythe, who lived a little before 

the Reformation. It is in course of being rescued 

from the whitewash, which has long hidden much 

of its beauty. Inclearing it, traces of the old 

colouring and gilding have been very distinctly 

brought out, and will now to some extent at least 

be restored. In certain of the bosses in the 

middle rib of the choir roof are drilled holes, pro- 

bably for the suspending of lights or other pen- 

dants—as for example, before the Grand Altar, 

before the Altar of the Lady Chapel, and over St. 

Chad’s Shrine. There is no crypt under the 

church, but on the south side of the Lady Chapel 

are three small chantries or cells, interesting and 

deserving of restoration, their dilapidated ap- 

pearance being painfully conspicuous on approach- , 
ing the Close from Dam-street. In the restora- 

tion which was made of the great tower, after its | 
fall, some little deviation was allowed from the | 
old proportions, the tower part being scarcely so 

high, and the spire part a little higher, than it | 
used to be. The centre porch of the west front 

would require careful restoration if touched at all. 

When it was meddled with some years ago, two at 

least of the canopies of the figures, as well as the 

figures themselves, were taken away, and plaster | 
canopies and pedestals substituted without figures. | 
The old canopies are in a garden, near Lichfield, | 
and are exquisite pieces of work. No restoration 

of the exterior could take place without pulling | 
down and rebuilding the large masses of bare 
stones placed as buttresses at the corners of the 
south transept, and one on its western side. 





SUNBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Srr,—If you were to pay a visit to the pleasant 
little aristocratic village of Sunbury, you would, I 
am convinced, find an abundance of subjects for 
comment; and if your visit did not have a very 
beneficial effect upon that remote part of Middle- 
sex, I should be very much surprised. You will 





be astonished to hear that though this village is 
one of if not the most wealthy village on the | 
banks of the Thames, it has one of the most un- | 
sightly churches that disgrace that noble stream. 

This was, until very recently, a plain brick struc- 

ture, without the slightest ornament whatever; but | 
it appears that some of the rich inhabitants began | 
to think it a very mean edifice for such a wealthy 
and pretty village ; and, instead of building anew 
church, they did one of the most absurd things 
that could be done : they caused the old one to be 
decorated by a few small windows in the Byzan- 
tine style, with coloured brick arches, which are 
very creditable to the architect and the builder, 


but which make the church look like an elephant | 
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of their duties, as superiors, to establish such 
sanitary measures as are uecessary to make the 
dwellings they own fit for the human race. By a 
few well-directed efforts, Sunbury might become 
as pleasant to the poor as it is to the rich; but it 
certainly is not up to this age of progress, which 
I fear is to be attributed to a spirit of meanness 
prevalent amongst the latter. T. J. 8. 








VENTILATED BEDS. 

Tue inside of a bed, although agreeable probably totthe 
majority of humankind, generally produces a.depressing 
and weakening effect, and disinclination for active exertion 
when the time arrives to enter upon the duties of another 
day. This feeling may be observed even if the hours of 
rest have been but moderate, say from six to eight hours, 
and increases considerably if prolonged beyond that 
period. Of course, the extent of lassitude varies with 
individuals, from divers circumstances, such a8 age, 
health, or sickness. The reluctance which maeny.of us 
feel is especially to be noticed in cold and cheerless 
weather, and doubtless has a much greater influence over 
persons of weak or delicate constitutions, and when suffer- 
ing from sickness or disease. A remedy for this unwhole- 
some disposition would probably be found by having the 
coverings or upper portions of bedding perforated with 
holes, cut out in various patterns by way of ornament, 
and so arranged that the pattern of each separate cover- 
ing should not be opposite the perforations of thatnext to 
it, and thus admitting the air too freely. The adoption of 
the means suggested would allow of the egress of foul 
air or carbonic gas, which now eseapes imperfectly.and in 
small quantity, the greater portion being retained within 
the bed, and also permit the ingress and circulation of 
purer air from the room. Inaddition to this there should 
be maintained a communication with the atmosphere 
without the house, to a moderate extent, by means of two 
tubes, or piping, fixed in the wall nearest the outside: one 
at the top near the ceiling, for the escape of hot and foul 
air, the other about mid-way, for introducing fresh air 
(not at the bottom or near the floor, as this would chill 
the feet, which require to be kept warm, and thus prevent 
colds and the serious ailments arising therefrom), having 
valves or other apparatus to close, one or both, when 
deemed desirable. SATIS. 





IMPORTANT TO PATENTEES. 

Carter v. Cockhead.—In this case it was decided that 
the user of a patent was liable to the patentee in the shape 
of royalty, if he persisted in using the invention after re- 
ceiving notice of its being an infringement of a patent. 
The alleged infringement was ‘the surrounding @ gas 
light with cut-glass drops.’”’? The jury gave a verdict fur 
2tl, being 12. per annum per light royalty, the defendant 
having used seven lights thu: surrounded for three years. 





CAUTION TO STONE MERCHANTS SELL- 
ING OTHER STONES THAN THOSE 
ORDERED. 

BROMPTON COUNTY COURT. 


Ellis and Everard v. vag age are stone 
merchants of the Marksfiel jranite Quarries, near 
Leicester, and the defendant is a builder, of Chetsea. Mr. 
George Keene appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. W. B. 
Davies was for the defendant. The sum now sued for 
was 11/. 5s. 3d. balance of a bill of 42/. 12s.6d. A mass 
of correspondence was read on the part of Mr. Todd, com- 
plaining of having had a portion of the stones of not the 
size that was ordered, and also a letter from a surveyor 
placed over Mr. Todd, refusing to have any other paving 
work done with the stones complained of. ‘ 

Mr. Price, the London manager of the plaintiffs, stated 
that he executed Mr. Todad’s order for the stones, which 
were 4in. by4in. All the stones sent in were used. A 
frivolous complaint having been made of some of the 
stones being larger than the others, witness went to 
defendant’s works to see, and found about twenty or 
thirty stones had been sent to the defendant’s, of a more 
expensive description than those ordered. Witness 
selected these out, and made a proposition to fetch the 
stones back and return others. Allowed for all differences, 
and gave defendant a more expensive stone. } : 

By Mr. Davies.—Does not know the difference in price 
| between Mount Sorrell and Marksfield granite. Is not 
|aware the stones were condemned by the surveyor. 
| When witness first saw Mr. Todd, it was on a wharf, at 
| Camden-town, and no complaint was made about the 
| qnality of the stone then. The second time he saw Todd, 
| he said they were very large ones, and witness could not 
| make it out. The defendant talked a great deal about the 
stone and surveyors, but witness then believed the stone 
was all laid down. Mr. Todd said he would be a great 
loser, Did not tell the foreman to take the stones back 


| 


decorated with a few feathers from the tail of a| to King’s-cross. Knew Todd was under a contract, and 


peacock ; or,—but I will leave the church to the 


criticism of your able pen, and will call your | contract. 


attention to a more serious subject. 


When you honour Sunbury with a visit, you | fication. 


| knew the stones witness sent were put down under this 
Never knew a surveyor, nor does witness 
| believe any surveyor, with common sense, would com- 

plain of better stones being laid than those in the speci- 
lt was not arranged that a third should be 


will find that the palatial residences of the nobility | allowed Mr. Todd, consequent upon his alleged loss by 


are interspersed and disfigured by the rude and 
dilapidated dwellings of the lower classes: poor 
there are none, for they have all got their pig in 
a sty, which invariably adjoins their sitting-room, 
if not their bed-room. The contrast between the 
dwellings of the upper and lower classes cannot be 
greater; and, if a “local board of health” is in 
existence, it is a most inefficient one. In fact, it 
is most extraordinary that such a state of things 


| should be in existence in so wealthy a village. 


I believe the /aissez faire system does not prevail 
to such an extent in any village so contiguous to 
London ; and, if some epidemie were to reduce the 
population, no one acquainted with the place would 
be surprised. 

Permit me to inform these unphilanthropical 
millionnaires, that their duties do not end in em- 
ploying the working classes; but that it is part 


| the contract. Believes 29 tons were delivered, but witness 
| eannot attend to all things. Made an allowance on 3 in. 
| by 3 in. stones being sent in lieu of 4 in. by 4 in. 

By the Judge.—The stone delivered was Marksfield 
granite, not Mount Sorrell. There is frequently a mistake. 
Marksfield was superior to Mount Sorrell stone. Mount 
Sorrells were ordered. The stones supplied Mr. Todd as 
4 by 4 the plaintiffs are constantly in the habit of 
supplying surveyors with; and the stones are taken 
in the trade as such. Only knows by hearsay that 
Todd had sent the plaintiffs a cheque for 28/. Had hada 
very great deal of unpleasant conversation with Todd. 
Had sent some 10,000 tons of stones out, and had had no 
dispute like the present. 

Mr. Davies here handed a copy of letter sent to the 
plaintiffs at Leicester, that enclosed a cheque for 28/. with 
a request that the cheque might be returned if the 
plaintiffs were not satisfied with the amount. 

Mr. Price said he could not say anything to this letter 
or cheque; and Mr. Todd proved by his cheque-book that 
the money had been paid. 

Mr. Keene said, in the absence of the plaintiffs, he could 
not say why the cheque had been received. It was a trick 
of Mr. Tedd’s, 
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Mr. Todd said he considered he was taken in. dent upon the reckless caprice of the men the 
The Judge.—Trick by trick, then ; but I have no doubt pe 4 af nomen “1 y 


whatever that, as the plaintiffs did not send this cheque employ. The oe say that they demand a less 
back, they are bound by the letter as an agreement number of hours’ work, that those out of work 
in full satisfaction. Verdict for the defendant, with | may be employed. Is this consistent with reason 


allow no man to live on our hard-earned pence. Mr, 
Potter and his co-adjutors toil for their daily bread, at 
their several callings, during the day, the same as any 
other among us ; and I am ashamed to say, labour for us 
at night without other remuneration than the satisfaction 


costs. and fairness ? Why do they not let those out of of knowing that they are serving the cause of their suffer- 








work take work, even at lower wages, if by that 
means they can find it, and earn an honest though 


Correspondence. . . 
a lower remuneration, rather than be out of work 
and subsist upon the charity of their fellows ? 


THE NINE-HOURS 7YEMENT, 
INE-HOURS MOVEMENT Such a system as that insisted upon by the amal- 


Srk,—It appears from the declaration of Mr. | gamated association, is at variance with sound 
Potter and the delegates of the amalgamated | political economy. When one class of men con- 
trades that a crisis is fast approaching, and it | spire, those whom they would oppress should 
behoves the classes affected by these demands of | combine. The masters must now unite. They 
the self-constituted leaders of the building mecha- | must be firm in their resolve. Their late reply to 
nics to take instant and urgent steps to counteract | the demands of the delegates was most reasonable 
the baneful effects of the movement. In its results | put it should have been stronger. It is best o 
are implicated the interests of three classes,—the | once to meet the evil by a determined stand. 
mechanics themselves, the builders, and the public, | Their interests may be permanently injured by 
who employ both builders and men. The high- continual concessions, whereas they had better 
spirited and independent mechanic has to consider | put up with the dead loss at once, and leave the 
whether he will be any longer domineered over by | issue to time. They have not ‘sought such a 
men who make mere tools of them to effect their | crisis. It has been forced upon them by those to 
purpose. The mechanic now dares not do any-} maintain whom in work they have sunk all their 
thing or take any steps but at the will and bidding | capital, and employed their credit and other 
of these club-men, as the “Working Man” observes | means. The men will learn the difficulties result- 
in his letter in the last number of the Builder. | ing to themselves from embarrassing commercial 
If at one time he had one master in his employer, | speculation and fair enterprise, and thet then 
he has now many, and much harder ones, in the | cannot be lightly tampered with by them without 
Union. They lay down the law in various trades, |involving in misery themselves, their families 
that the women shall not do such and such work, | and all belonging Se: thane, MK the: bennen a8 
nor boys; that no more than a certain number of | trade will suffer. through the madness of these 
apprentices shall be taken ; and many other regu- | jeaders of the ene 

lations, which go to fetter trade; and now the! As for the architects, who represent the public, 
nine-hours movement is the great object of the| the main employers of the working classes, they 
coming struggle. And what are the grounds?! must assist the builders. I myself have added a 
Not that the present wages are insufficient, but | clause in my recent agreements and contracts, 
that their physical and intellectual faculties are | that no penalties for delay in completion should 
impaired by the over-work of ten hours per day. | arise in case of a strike. — 

Has any of them read the life of that noble speci-| | sympathise with your correspondent, the 
men of a working man, George Stephenson, written | « Working Man.” I wish for him ont. at 
by Mr. Smiles, and now published in a condensed | such to be relieved from their thraldom; the fair 
and cheaper form? Did he complain of his usual | artizan to be well paid, and to see him give a fair 
working hours? Was he satisfied with ten or | day’s work for his wages. But now the mechanic 
twelve or even more hours of labour? Did he | js demoralized by these unions. Few give a fair 
not after the usual day’s work set to on other! day’s work in return for the sum they receive ; 
profitable and instructive occupations, and culti-| and in some of the trades the nature of the work 
vate his mind? And what was the result? The | turned out is very inferior to what it was twenty 
present improved railways ; the locomotive on those | or thirty years ago. Parliament must soon take 
railways, with its mighty powers; a colossal for-| yp the question, and appoint a committee to in- 
tune, and an imperishable name. W ould not he | quire into the regulations and working of these 
have scouted the nine-hours movement ? Have trades unions, their effect upon the working men, 
our mechanics read the volume in the “ Library of | and their employers, and the influence they have 
Entertaining Knowledge,” entitled “The Pursuit upon trade. T. L. Donanpson 

of Knowledge under Difficulties,” illustrated by 3 ; 
the examples of men of the humblest origin rising} 1,,1n the Builder of last week, appeared a letter 
to the highest ranks of fame, not impatient of | signed “A Working Man,” which letter is so full of wild 














their usual day’s work, nor complaining of over- | Statements that I feel it my duty, as a real working man, | 


igue ot af hw ah, Sa 1 and one who is a true member of the United Building 
fat from the toil of ten or twelve hours labour, Trades, which I very much doubt your other correspon- 


but employing many more to acquire knowledge, | dent to be, to place you and the public in possession of 
increase the sphere of science, and themselves | the truth. With regard to his frightened cry about a 


exampl S * * es _ | Strike, I have yet to learn that such a proceeding is con- 
pees of the most laborious industry, Frank | templated, and unless the person who wrote the letter of 


lin, the printer ; John Hunter, the anatomist ; Friday had some other grounds than kis fears for such a 
Simpson, originally a stuff-weaver, ultimately one | statement, 1 think it would only have been just on his 
of our first mathematicians ; Brindley, from being part to have been silent. That the condition of the 


Let an artizan consider the humble origin of the | tition are two of the most powerful agents in producing 


jate Thomas Cubitt, and the success of his unceas- | those evils is too apparent, and has received too frightful 
a confirmation in the present position of the weavers, the 


ng toil ; and of that distinguished engineer, John | stockingers, the tailors, the shoemakers, and the semp- 
Rennie, whose career has been that of many of the | stresses. Machinery, animated by the breath of steam, 
‘leading men of our day. We here see men not. sinks the mine, ——_ =~ ne eee sa tte Spins 
ar fie, Me a rr »| the yarn, weaves the fabric, and makes the garment to 
shrinking from a fair day’s work, not afraid of cote the body ; and not only does the rough sawing in 
their faculties being deadened; but, however | our trades, as stated by your correspondent, but runs the 
humble their origin, however adverse their cireum- moulding, ploughs, mortises, and tenons, and does 


A a eel . everything, in fact, excepting the bare putting together. 
stances, urged by the strength of their passion for There is no person of common discernment but will, I 


improvement, they by the force of application think, be able to see that machinery does, therefore, 
overcame all obstacles, even natural defects, as | seriously interfere with our labour, and to our detriment; 
blindness, dumbness, and even deafness, as in the and as machinery is yet in its infancy, are we not right in 


—s ° " c anticipating still further encroachments, and justified in | 
ase of Dr. Kitto, and poverty itself. And yet | endeavouring to prevent the tide of degradation by which 
our mechanics complain of being overtasked by | we see the trades I have mentioned overwhelmed, drown- | 
¢en hours’ labour per day. jing us? The senseless abuse cast at Mr. Potter and his | 

» ” : ae | brother delegates, I dare say, is appreciated at its full | 
I will now turn to the builders. It is time for | value by him and his colleagues. As an independent | 
them to be up and doing, or they will render | ear of the ee I er —_ be allowed to — 
f ‘ : ‘ | that the movement has resulted from the miseries impose 
themselves the slaves of those to whom they | by the ten-hour system on the employed, and the tyran- 
should be the masters. It is avowed by many, | nical and inhuman conduct of many of those employers of 
that this movement for a reduction to nine hours | whom —_ ae a — a 
. * _| not from Mr. Potter’s agitation—Mr. Potter and his col- 
is but the prelude to that of eight, and to many |leagues are only our elected representatives. Your 
other limitations upon the free action of the | «Working Man” asks why he is compelled to pay his 
builders, to which they must ultimately accede, if} threepence a week to the union, and states that he is 
the ield this. Thev h yt we wv | compelled to attend the meetings of the trade at Exeter 
ehied 10 t ‘; aon oe — — | Hall, &c. or be a marked man. Such assertions he knows 
per cent. to the wages of the artizan. | to be downright and deliberate untruths, for though the 


They have conceded the two or three hours of the | movement counts its members by thousands, none have 


Saturday ; they have studied the comforts of the | — ol —_— —- Foca pe mind en 

i: . “wee . will; neither bas there been the slightest attempt to 
working man; and this is their reward. Few }annoy those who have kept aloof. There has been 
builders can now make any reliable calculation | no hooting and hunting out of work on our parts. I wish 


as to the probable eost of any work; and, in that I could say as much for the employers. He states 
that at the meetings which he has attended, Mr. Potterand 


fact, all their plans may be deranged any | ji, colleagues appeared well dressed; and having pre- 
day by the sudden resolution of the amalga- | viously insinuated that they are living in idleness at the 
mated committee of delegates. Can the builders | expense of myself and others, proceeds rather wildly to 
afford this? Are they to be in jeopardy every | argue that the building operatives are all in a position of 


ing fellow-workmen. Your correspondent—who has 
usurped the title of ‘A Working Men,” but who isso 
destitute of manliness that he fails to give his name, 
must know that the dress of a few does not represent the 
condition of the many ; or, if he does not know, I ask him 
to come with me through the districts inhabited by the 
mechanics, and I will show him thousands of comfortless 
| homes, and sunken cheeks, and men made prematurely 
old by want and disease, not the results of carelessness or 
| dissipation, but the inflictions of that system which we 
are endeavouring to reform. Your correspondent of 
Friday last falls into an error, common to the advocates of 
a bad cause—that of proving “ a wee bit’? too much. 
He tells us that by labouring ten hours during the day 
he is enabled to comfortably support himself and family. 
Perhaps, being so fond of ‘‘ Master,” master, like Philip 
Quarl with his monkey, is very fond of him, and finds him 
employment all the year round, an advantage not more 
than six out of ten of us receive. He then immediately 
complains of being prevented from working overtime. 
Why, if ten hours is sufficient to maintain him and his 
family in comfort—providing, as he states, not only com- 
fort but enjoyments—does he crave for overtime, when he 
must be conscious that thousands of his fellow-workmen 
would be glad of the opportunity of earning a crust for 
their destitute families, by a share of that employment 
which to him is superfluous? Such a man must be desti- 
tute of every true feeling of humanity. 1 would, in con- 
clusion, beg to say that in future the writers of any letters 
on our movement would do well to manfully append their 
names to their productions, and then we shall be able to 
determine whether they emanate from working men or 
are weak inventions of the enemy. 











SAMUEL PURCHES. 





Pooks Received. 
Public Health: Report of the Medical Officer of 
the Privy Council, with Appendiz. 1858. 

Iw this first annual report by Mr. Simon, matters 
concerning the public health in Conway, Wrays- 

bury, and Windsor, are treated of. 

In respect to Windsor the official inquiry, in 
which Mr. Austin, whose report appears in the 
Appendix, took part, fully justifies all we said in 
first bringing the subject of the Windsor epidemic 
under notice. According to these reports, the 
sewerage of the town is pretty fair, but in the 
house-drainage, ventilation of noxious gases has 
not been provided for, and those houses which 
have had the advantage of communication with 
the sewers through the house-drains, sinks, &c. 
were precisely those to which the cause of typhoid 
fever was thus introduced : and even low-lying and 
poor districts where no house-drainage had been 
then effected, were free from the fever, while the 
drained ones were exposed to it. The Local 
Board of Health are held to be “ not without re- 
sponsibility ” in this matter; but they have since 
| been endeavouring, it seems, to make up for pre- 
vious short-comings. In Windsor, the report states, 
| there has been extreme slovenliness as to the re- 
moval of filth, but it is to be hoped the late lesson 
| will not be without some good effect in the refor- 
' mation of such habits. 








. ° . . > | mechanic is retrograding to miserable dependence and ft Re - 
a millwright becoming an eminent canal engineer ? | social slavery, and that machinery and rapacious compe- | A Handy Book on Villa Architecture. By C. 


Wickes, Architect. Thompson and Co. 111, 
| Strand. 1859. Nos. 1 and 2. 
| Mr. Wickes, favourably known by his fine work, 
“ The Spires and Towers of the Mediwval Churches 
of England,” has issued the first two parts of what 
will doubtless prove a very useful book, consist- 
ing of five designs for villas, in various styles of 
architecture, and at various costs of erection. It 
will be published in six parts, and will contain 
thirty plates of plans, elevations, and sections, 
together with letter-press. When the work is 
farther advanced we shall be better able to express 
an opinion. The drawings are very well executed 
in outline-lithography by Messrs. Day and Son. 
Dictionary of Geography, descriptive, physical, 
statistical, and historical ; forming @ complete 
General Gazetteer of the World. By A. K. 
Jounston, F.R.S.E. &e. Third edition. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1859. 
Tue favourable notice which we heartily accorded 
to a former edition of this work, is fully justified 
by acall for a third edition, in which it appears 
that the whole work has been revised and rectified 
down to May, 1859. There are no less than 
50,000 entries in the book ; and although it com- 
prehends the topography of the whole world, 
nevertheless, as a Gazetteer in particular of 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, it 
will also be found to be a most useful and excel- 
lent condensation of essential particulars, as to 
every separate parish, if we mistake not ; inasmuch 
as even the most out-of-the-way, or generally 
unknown, names of parishes appear to be in- 








respectable comfort. 


hour? Is all their honest industry to be depen-| 1 will first tell him that we, the building operatives, ! cluded, together with their more salient and im- 
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portant statistical and other particulars. As to 
towns and villages, of course, it is no less com- 
prehensive. The author is the Queen’s geographer | 
in ordinary, at Edinburgh, and author of the | 
splendid Physical Atlas, which we had occasion | 
some years since to notice ; and good use has been 
made inthe present work of the immense mass | 
of materials which must have been collected and | 
used in the preparation of the Physical Atlas and | 
other similar works by the same author. 

Ere | 


| 


Miscellanen, 








Gas anp Picrvres.—In order to have an 
authoritative investigation into the whole question | 
of lighting public galleries with gas, the Lord 
President of the Council has named a commission 
of inquiry, consisting of Professors Faraday, Hoff- 
man, and Tyndall, with Mr. Redgrave, R.A. and 
Captain Fowke, R.E. who will commence their 
investigations immediately. 

Low LeveL, Sewers.—Mr. J. J. Morewood, in | 
a tract titled “ Low Level Sewers: indefinite | 
Delay in the Purification of the Thames, and in | 
the Removal of the Sewage Nuisance: injurious Di- | 
version of upland Rain Waters, and probable Waste | 
of 2,000,000/.: a Letter to the Sewer-rate Payers | 
of the Metropolis” (Stanford, Charing-Cross), re- 
urges his scheme for low level sewers, as a first step 
towards the thorough purification of the Thames 
and drainage of the metropolis, and deprecates 
the formation of the high-level sewers now in 
progress, at least till the low-level sewers are 
fairly in action, these, he believes, being sufficient 
to give to the metropolis perfect sewerage, at a 
cost of one million sterling instead of three 
millions. Mr. Morewood suggests the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to consider the ques- 
tion of high versus low-level sewers. 

MovuLDED CaRBON WATER-FILTERS.—A simple 
and ingenious invention has been patented, and 
is sold in various forms by Messrs. Harrison and 
Co. of Fleet-street. The essential principle of this 
invention consists of a ball of moulded carbon, 
into which a tube is fixed, and water is filtered by 
various simple arrangements through this ball and 
tube, either into a separate vessel below the filter, 
into a lower portion of the filter itself, or, as in | 
the pocket-filter, into the mouth direct by suction. | 
The tube in this last case is elastic, but in general | 
it is of glass, and thus, for example, a cheap and | 
ready filter for the million can be made by fixing | 
the carbon ball into the bottom of a common | 
flower-pot by thrusting the tube through a cork, | 
and fixing the cork into the orifice at the bottom | 
of the pot. Any basin, pitcher, or other domestic | 
vessel can then be used to receive the filtered 
water from the flower. pot after it is filled. Carbon | 
is believed to assist the oxygen or air in decom- | 
posing any organic matter in the water, and this | 
is offered as an additional advantage, besides the | 
usual operation of filtering. 

WEDGwoop MEMORIALS: AN AMERICAN Svc- | 
GESTION.—The Scientific American, observing that 
a difference of opinion prevails in this country as 
to the most fitting kind of memorial of Wedg- | 
wood, and considering the subject from an_ 
American point of view, makes the following ex- 
cellent suggestion :—* Offer a high premium for 
a design combining elegance of form, harmony of 
colour, and grace of outline, which could be made 
into plates, dishes and saucers; and another that | 
could be formed into pitchers; and a third that 

would form teacups, basins, and the like. Send a 
pattern to every pottery in the world, and let it 
be known as ‘the memorial ware.’ The colours 
must be few, for cheapness is the greatest con- 
sideration of all, in order that it might be widely 
diffused ; and this, we think, would be of more’ 
real value to the world than any statue or local 
work, and would be perpetuating, in a higher 
degree, the work that Wedgwood in his life tried 
to further. Miserable abortions, in the way of 
form, are sold as creckery, and surround people | 
from their earliest childhood with bad models, | 
while the material in which they are produced is | 
capable of graceful curves and truthful moulding. | 
It may, to many, seem a small idea to perpetuate | 
and honour a man in a tea or dinner service; but} 
if that set of dishes, plates, jugs, and cups has but | 
a tithe of influence for good that the willow | 
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Tue NorrurLert Docks.—An official inspec- 
tion of the site of the proposed Docks at North- 
fleet, and of the extensive ship-building premises 
and engineering plant created by the Pitcher 
family, took place on Monday the 6th. We have 
been credibly informed that the result of this 
investigation, made on behalf of the Government 


with a view to increased dock accommodation for | 


the navy, is considered to be satisfactory. 
Crosby-Har1.—The names of many of the 


members of the classes in connection with this | 


institution are found in the list of those who have 
obtained certificates at the examinations held by 
the Society of Arts, Crosby-hall has, we believe, 


|carried more prizes and certificates from this 


society than any other institution in the kingdom, 
and it was a member of the Crosby-hall evening 
classes (Mr. E. G. Clarke, we are told), who headed 
the list last year as Associate of Arts at the Oxford 
middle class examinations. On Thursday last 


| (9th) areading was given at the Hall by a member 


of the elocution class, Mr. John Millard, the chair 
being taken by the Rev. C. Mackenzie, M.A. The 
subject chosen was Lord Macaulay’s “Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” which were read with much force 
and spirit. 

ProposED BANQUET AND TESTIMONIAL TO 
Mr. Cuarves Keay, F.S.A.—A strong committee 
of gentlemen, educated at Eton, nearly all of them 
contemporary with Mr. Charles Kean, has been 
formed for the purpose of inviting this gentleman 
to a banquet, on the occasion of his retiring from 
the management of the Princess’s Theatre, and of 


presenting him with a testimonial. Considering | 


that the right of acknowledging Mr. Kean’s 
services belongs to the nation at large, they are 
anxious that the public should unite with them in 


Crystal Patace.—HANpEL Festivau. — For 
this Great Musical Festival, the preparations for 
which have been in progress for the past three 
| years, full rehearsal will be given this Saturday ; 
|the “Messiah,” on Monday; Te Deum, ce. on 
| Wednesday ; and “ Israel in Egypt,” on Friday ; 
| with 3,000 performers. Madame Clara Novello, 

Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Dolby, and Signor 
| Belletti, will sing the solos; Mr. Costa, con- 
| ducting. 

Ratm.way Orricrars tm Inpia, — We find 
the following in the Delhi Gazette of the 16th 
April, just received :—“ Did you hear that some 
sowars had got into the Ghazeepore district, and 
| placed a Mr. French, of the railway, under the 
necessity of running for his life?” It is to be 
hoped that such events are merely the subsiding 
sparks of a fire that is being thoroughly trampled 
out. 

Frie-currinG Macurne.—Messrs. Greenwood 
‘and Batley, of Leeds, have recently imported a 
patent file-cutting machine from France. The 
file is placed upon a self-adjusting bed, capable of 
being turned in any direction, and the chisel or 
‘eutting instrument is fixed in a vertical slide, 
acted on by a spring, and giving about a thousand 
‘blows per minute. The machine is under the 
control of the workman, and occupies very little 
room: it is said that it produces better files than 
/can be made by hand labour, and will do ten or 
‘twelve times as much work as an ordinary skilled 
_workman, The machine is already in operation 
'in France and Belgium. 

Unirorm Musicat Prrcu.—A private meeting 
of a number of leading scientific men and those 
interested in music, both as professors and ama- 
teurs, was held at the house of the Society of Arts, 


testifying their admiration for one who has so on Friday, the 3rd instant, by invitation of the 
long and so successfully laboured to provide for council of that society, for the purpose of discuss- 


their intellectual enjoyment. The dinner is fixed | 
to take place at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday, | 
July 20th. It seems to us a mistake to confine 
the committee to Etonians ; and, if persevered in, 
will give a different character to the demonstra- 
tion to that which it deserves, and ought to have. | 
MeEpals or Cities—NvMIsMaTic SocieTy.— | 
At a meeting of this society, on May 26th, Pro- | 
fessor Donaldson read a paper “On the Neocor | 
Medals of Cities,” and more especially on those of 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Pergamus, and Parinthus, in 
which he gave an account of the original meaning 
of the title “ Neocoros,” and of its subsequent 
architectural adoption. In its first sense it no 
doubt means only “the cleanser or sweeper of a 
temple ;” by degrees, however, this humble office 
became one of great importance, and the title was 
given as one of the highest honour, not only to 
individuals, but to communities. In the second 
sense it occurs in the well-known passage of the 
Acts of the Apostles, xix. 35; where, however, 
the Greek Newkopoc is very inadequately translated 
by the English “worshipper.” Many hundreds, 


of coins exist, struck by Greek states during the | 


Roman imperial times, on which this title occurs— | 
in many instances, as on those alluded to above, 
in connection with the representations of temples, 
of which the people or cities are said to have been 
the vewxdpor. There can be no doubt that, in these 
cases, the people were considered as the guardians 
of the sacred fane and of its treasures, as well as 
of its rites, festivals, colleges of priests, Kc. 
GRATITUDE OF THE Poor FOR Benerits Con- 

FERRED.—Amongst the pioneers of sanitary im- 
provement medical men stand pre-eminent. Their 
functions are such, as regards the poorer classes 
of society especially, that they come to be re- 
garded as counsellors, and as little less than 
oracles in all that regards the health of the com- 
munity. In the right exercise of such an infla- 
ence, therefore, a deep responsibility rests upon 
them; and wherever such an officer of public 
health so endears himself to the poorer classes as 
to call forth special acts of gratitude, voluntarily 
manifesting themselves even pecuniarily and sub- 
stantially from such a quarter, we may depend upon 
it that there much sanitary good is being done, and 
that theesteemed object of thegratitude of the indi- 
gent is also a worthy object of the public regard, 
his gratuitous and persevering efforts for the 
public good well deserving to be brought into 
general notice. These reflections, in the present 
instance, have been suggested by an account, 


pattern of England, or the dead-dirty-bluish-| forwarded to us, of the presentation of a 
white of this country has had for evil upon the | handsome testimonial, from many poor persons 
taste of mankind, then will it be a true and fitting | resident about the City-road, to Mr. R. R. World, 


tribute to a great man’s name, 
shire people 


; ; Let the Stafford- | surgeon, in acknowledgment of the gratuitous 
think of this, and, giving up oe by which they have long been benefited, 


ing the propriety of adopting in this country a 
uniform musical pitch, as has been recently done 
in France. The Rev. Dr. Whewell, F.R.S. Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, presided, and 
among those present were the Earl of Cawdor, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, Sir George Smart, the 
Dean of Hereford, Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, the 
Rev. J. T. Cox, Rev. J. T. Driffield, Rev. T. A. 
Cooke, Dr. Arnott, Dr. Wylde; Messrs. J. Bene- 
dict, H. Blagrove, R. H. Bowles, H. P. Chorley, 
George Cooper, F. Davison, J. Ella, H. Griesbach, 
Hogarth, E. Hopkins, John Hullah, J. Kohler, 
H. J. Lincoln, H. C. Lunn, G. Metzler, A. Nichol- 
son, W. Pole, Lindsar Sloper, C. A. Wornum, 
Otto and Madame Goldschmidt, &c. 

Rerort on Navieation Scuoors.—Captain 
Ryder, R.N. by appointment of the Science and 
Art Department of the Coniinittee of Council on 
Education, as a Commissioner of Inquiry on Navi- 
gation Schools, has given in a report on this sub- 
ject, which has been printed by authority of their 
lordships of the Department. The reporter enters 
minutely into the state and prospects, and the 
chief desiderata of such schools. One of the main 
causes of decline in modern seamanship, it seems, 
is the progress of steam navigation, where no such 
fearless agility is requisite as in sailing vessels; 
nor are boys so desirable as they used to be. 
Another cause is the disinclination of parents to 
allow their sons to go to sea; and a third, in 
rather singular contrast with such a feeling as 
usually manifests itself, is the disinclination of 
boys themselves to go to sea. Such a feeling, it 
seems, prevails in some towns, but not in others. 
The establishment of a new order of schools, in 
close approximation to our shipping, and with 
facilities for the scholars amusing themselves 
thereat in seafaring tactics, is recommended by 
the reporter. 

WorcesteR ARCHITECTURAL SocrETy.—An 
excursion took place last week vid Fladbury to 
Evesham, the party, about fifty in number, passing 
through various picturesque villages on the way. 
The rendezvous was at Fladbury, whence they 
proceeded by Wyre Piddle and Throckmorton, to 
Rouselench, where the church and monuments of 
the Rouse or Rufus family were visited. Sir 
Charles and Lady Rouse Boughton were present, 
and the Worcester Chronicle states that Sir Charles 
speaks of restoring the church. The next place 
visited was Churchlench. At Evesham a cold 
collation was served to the party, and the chair- 
man and Archdeacon Thorpe addressed the meet- 
ing. Papers describing the various churches 
inspected had been read on the way by Mr. J. S. 
Walker and Mr. F. Preedy. The society now 
numbers 140 members, and is in a prosperous 
|condition. At Wyre Piddle some enterprising 


ees found an art school for the express purpose |at his surgery in that vicinity. The testimonial churchwarden or other church-preserver, desirous 
improving the form, colour, and cheapness of | comprises an entire tea-service in silver. Such | to please the architectural visitors, had painted 


the commonest crockery.” We hope the Stafford- an offering is not only honourable to the reeciver, | the ancient font, artistically touching its chevroned 
| rim with a line of black to set it off! 


shire people will think of this. | but to the givers themselves, 
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